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PRIL winds 
Grow soft and the maple bursts into a flush 
Of scarlet flowers. 

— Bryant. 








A month of joy and opening 
beauty lies before us, and in many 
states Arbor Day will be celebrated. 


That means a delight to the children and it is fit- 


ting that every thought of the day sbould be a 
pleasant one to the little ones who are to carry for- 
ward in the years to come, the original purpose in 
the establishment of the day’s observance in the 
schools. | “ What you would have appear in the 
nation’s life, you must introduce into the public 
schools,” says a German proverb. 


While the day is one of simple enjoyment and 
pleasant, healthful excitement to the little ones, for 
the teacher it means a good deal of thought, care, and 
hard work in the preparation for the necessary exer- 
cises for the day. It has always been difficult to find 
any little play suitable for the smallest children on a 
day like this. The weather must be truly balmy and 
with a good deal more of the “etherial mildness” in 
the atmosphere than is usual in April, if the wee 
ones can stand out of doors sufficiently uncovered to 
be picturesque in the tree-planting ceremonies. 

With this thought in mind, we present an exercise 
to meet this need, prepared by an ingenious primary 
teacher who has learned how to combine the kinder- 
garten games with the needed recreation in her own 
school. The children in the “ baby room” who have 
had a kindergarten training will catch the novel idea 
of planting real (maple) children with all their old 
enthusiasm, and will turn into peeping birds in a 
twinkling. The others will soon catch the happy 
contagion and a charming success will follow. If 
there are no kindergarten children in the primary 
room, then the teacher must be the good fairy to en- 
thuse the imagination and “make believe” it all with 
the children. The true primary teacher has a genius 
for this sort of thing and no fears are entertained as 
to the result. Neither have the older children in 
the primary grades been forgotten and a simple ex- 
ercise has been provided for them. No stage set- 
tings or dramatic curtain-falls have been introduced 
into these arrangements, as the ordinary school 
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rooms have no such facilities; no difficult music has 
been introduced to complicate the labors of the 
teacher. 


There has been no attempt in this Arbor Day 
number to introduce flowers as a part of the Arbor 
Day festivities. Arbor day is a tree-day, pure and 
simple. All other days in the year are flower days. 
Why not set apart one in which tree and trees alone 
are the subject of song and story? 


It is just possible that the original design in the 
creation of this national holiday has been partially 
lost sight of as the passing years have turned it in 
a day for nature worship. While it 7s a day for the 
cultivation of reverence for nature, it is something 
else besides. Sentiment is all-powerful and every 
attempt to foster a public sentiment in favor of tree- 
growth and tree-preservation is in the highest degree 
praisewrothy. But this sentiment needs a basis of 
fact and knowledge of the nature of trees if it is to 
be kept healthful and permanent. There is an eco- 
nomic as well as an esthetic side in this matter. 

Why, aside from their. beauty, should trees and 
forests be preserved? How, in point of utility, does 
their existence in a country confer benefits? Our 
little children in the public schools should know this 
side of the subject as much as they should know the 
science side of any other part of nature work of 
which they are taught daily. Not much use to say 
to the keen-eyed, money-loving American citizen of 
the future, “Spare that tree,” unless he is told all the 
reasons why it should remain unmolested. 

Our children pass by the trees they have always 
seen on their way to school on Arbor Day morning 
without knowing their names or characters and pass 
home again day after day through the next year till 
Arbor Day returns again, without ever hearing it 
suggested that they should know their names, habits 
or uses. They are not acquainted with trees. They 
have no feeling of companionship with trees: neither 
have the teachers themselves much, if any, thought 
upon the matter. Trees will have to be brought into 
the schoolroom as other subjects are before the chil- 
dren will ever think of them as a beneficent part of 
nature’s handiwork. 

A letter to Primary Epvucation from the present 
secretary of agriculture at Washington — Ex-Gov. 
Morton of Nebraska, the founder of Arbor Day — will 
be found in this number. The teachers will do well 
to write this upon the blackboard for the little chil- 
dren to copy, even if the long words have to be 
explained to them. It was for them that it was 
written and it is they who should receive it and 
remember it. If it is put upon the board in letter 
form with the little tree at the top just as it appeared 
upon his own letter, it will be a delight to the chil- 
dren to reproduce it. 
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The Purpose of Arbor Day. 


HE highest purpose which can be served by the observ- 
7 ance of Arbor Day is to increase popular knowledge in 
regard to trees. The forest-problems which confront 
us cannot be dealt with efficiently until an active public 
opinion is aroused ; that is, until the great mass of people 
have become so well informed as to the nation’s needs that 
they will compel the establishment of an enlightened forest- 
policy. Nor can good taste in regard to tree-planting for 
ornament ever become general so long as the great bulk of 
the people grow up without being able even to call by name 
the trees under whose branches they pass every day. Itisa 
fortunate thing, therefore, that this celebration has become 
a children’s holiday, for few people who do not begin to study 
trees early ever acquire any adequate knowledge of them 
later in life. ‘That the.idea of instruction has been a funda- 
mental one in the observance of Arbor Day is proved by the 
number of addresses delivered on that occasion. But some- 
times those who arrange for the celebration are apt to think 
that any man who can talk fluently is capable of instructing 
children in such a simple subject as trees and their uses, and 
that any minister, lawyer or editor can rise up and deliver 
an address off-hand which will not only interest the children 
but give them all the instruction they need. Of course, this 
is a mistake. Whatever is said to make the day one worth 
observing must come out of the fullness of knowledge and 
experience, and whatever is done should be done with fore- 
thought and deliberation if it is to have any educational 
value. 

But where shall the teaching of the children begin? It 
certainly cannot be out of place, at the outset, to give them 
an object lesson in the proper method of planting trees. In 
order to plant them to the best advantage the ground should 
have been prepared last fall. The holes to receive the roots 
should have been dug wide and deep and the ground 
shoveled back again and left for the winter, to settle, and in 
the centre of this a fresh excavation should be made large 
enough to receive the roots in their natural position, and 
about them the fine earth should be carefully sifted and 
rammed down tightly, so that the roots and the earth should 
come into the closest contact. Trees dug up with few roots 
and thrust carelessly into a hole may live, but any one who 
has marked the difference between a starved and dwarfed 
tree and one which has developed to its full proportions, 
with sturdy growth and ample foliage, will understand why 
it is worse than a waste of time to do the work of planting 
in any other than the best manner. There is no need here 
to give any further details, but it is certainly worth while to 
instruct children as to the very best methods of planting and 
to explain the reason for every step in the process until the 
final staking is done, and to explain, still further, that the 
care of the tree does not end at this point, but, in realty, 
just begins, and that years of watchfulness can alone insure 
the development of a perfect specimen. 

Of course, very little can be learned about trees and tree- 
planting if the subject is only toutched upon one day in the 
year. If it were made a part of the ceremony of Arbor Day 
in every place to examine the trees that had been planted 
the year before, and to report on their present condition, it 
could be ascertained whether the enthusiasm of the planter 
was fictitious or so genuine that the regard for the trees had 
continued throughout the year and had expressed itself in 
proper care and protection. If these ceremonies inspire the 
young people who take part in them with something like an 
affectionate interest in the trees that are planted, whether as 
memorials of persons or of events, or because they are dedi- 
cated to or adopted by some special class, they will be much 
less likely to suffer from lack of oversight. This is one of 
the cases where the influence of sentiment, which practical 
people so generally scoff at, can be directed to prac- 
tical purpose. The young people, who are anxious to see 
the trees they love increase in strength and beauty, are in 
the mood to receive instruction as to the proper mode of 
pruning where this is needed, as well as the most effective 
means of guardiug against insects and disease and the attacks 
of animals. All this means that Arbor Day should be the 














culmination of instruction which should continue throughout 
the year, and should broaden out until school-children are 
familiar, not only with the names of native trees, but with 
their special uses and their special habits, and until they can 
give an intelligent reason in every instance why a tree of a 
particular species should be selected for a particular place 
or a particular purpose. They should know how to plant it, 
so that it would be reasonably sure of vigor and long life, 
and they should know how to care for it afterward intelli- 
gently. 

It is only when Arbor Day exercises take such a practical 
and definite character that much good can be expected of 
them. The music and the oratory will be of little avail with- 
out something substantial in the way of example and instruc- 
tion. It is of the first importance that young people should 
grow up to know more about trees before they can give any 
proper thought to their true relation to the life and welfare 
of the people. We shall never have a national forest-policy 
that is of any value until every farmer in the country has 
been instructed from his youth up in the care of his wood- 
lot, and every dweller in town has been brought in the same 
way to have a life-long interest in the care of the trees along 
the public highway. And when we turn from the economic 
aspect of tree-planting to its esthetic side we can say, with 
equal truth, that trees will never have for us as a people that 
poetic charm, they will never fill us with that deep delight, 
they will never express to us those ideas of grace, mercy and 
peace which it is theirs to give, unless we are attracted to 
them in early life and feel their influence growing with our 
growth and strengthening with our strength. 

— Garden and Forest. 


Knowledge of Planting Necessary. 


Of course, the sentimental side of the celebration has its 
uses, and the cultivation of an affection for trees and of an 
appreciation of their beauty is an object worth striving for. 
But the love for trees will be no less when it is associated 
with a knowledge of what they require for wholesome growth. 
Arbor Day will prove most beneficial in those places where 
the trees are not forgotten as soon as the songs have been 
sung and the poetry recited. If the memorial trees have 
been properly selected and planted, the teacher will help to 
encourage a genuine regard for them if he explains to the 
young persons in his charge why the ground about them 
should be kept free from grass, why it is beneficial to stir 
the surface occasionally or to mulch it well. If it appears 
on the next annual recurrence of this festival that the trees 
planted this year have been neglected, robbed of food and 
moisture by grass and weeds, loosened by the wind, preyed 
upon by bores or other insects, this will prove that the cele- 
bration has been a mockery, and all the feasting and oratory 
and music wasted on a sham. 

—Selccted. 


A Personal Interest in Trees. 


Even under the best auspices one day in the year devoted 
to trees will count for very little. The real advantage from 
the observance of Arbor Day comes where it is made a pleas- 
ing incident in a perennial and ever-growing interest in the 
study of natural objects. Some of the state horticultural 
societies have done very wisely in offering to furnish seed and 
plants under certain restrictions to district schools, in order 
to encourage the cultivation of flowers and shrubs on school 
grounds. Others have offered to school-children prizes for 
collections of wild flowers and for classified lists of the birds 
and insects found in their districts. In an Arbor Day cir- 
cular from Wisconsin we find directions for making and 
keeping a lawn, which is an admirable idea where the grounds 
are so large that the whole area is not required for a play- 
ground. The essential point is to encourage among school- 
children a personal interest in trees and shrubs, not simply 
for their use in making the school-grounds an attractive 
place, but for the development of habits of observation, 
which is of itself a liberal education. The habits of inves- 
tigation which distinguish a man of science from his fellows 
are the very ones which are natural to young children. 

— Selected. 
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A. Better Observance of the Day. 


T would be a most fit and influential means of promoting 
| the better observance of the day, and of popular educa- 
tion regarding important public interests, if we could 
have some kind of plain and vital statement of the objects 
and purposes for which the day was instituted, and which 
should be recognized and understood by those who take part 
in its observance. Here in New England we greatly need 
a kind of “ liturgy’ or “ritual” for the day’s celebration. 
We have far too much oratory and too little practical or in- 
telligent instruction. The oratory and the music crowd out 
the tree-planting to a great extent, and most of the trees 
planted receive little care and are usually dead when the 
next Arbor Day comes around. When there is to be a 
crowd at the celebration the trees should be planted at some 
other time. A man can plant a tree so that a few school- 
children can see and learn how it should be done, and so 
that they can plant one themselves, but no man is apt to 
plant a tree pro.perly when two or three hundred people are 
watching him w'th impatience for the introduction of more 
sensational features of the programme. When we consider 
the careful and unhurried manner in which a tree should be 
planted, it is obvious that music and oratory are hardly more 
appropriate accompaniments for the work than they would 
be in that of milking a cow. 

Perhaps, as Mr. Morton, our secretary of agriculture, is 
the founder of Arbor Day, he could prepare and send out 
from his department an appropriate popular statement which 
could be read, either in whole or in part, as a feature of the 
proceedings at every celebration of the day. But we should 
also have something arranged as a responsive reading, so 
that the audience could participate directly, as people are 
educated in far greater degrees by what they do themselves 
than by what others say in addressing them. 


J. B. Harrison. 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Cultivate Observation of Trees. 


Beyond question, the children of our public schools are 
entitled to some elementary teaching in regard to the abun- 
dant tree growth all about them. It is a scandal that they 
should grow up in ignorance of the very names of the trees 
they see every day, and that they should know nothing of 
their uses or of the laws that control their development. 
Ability to give instruction in this direction should be re- 
quired as part of the equipment of every teacher. And if, 
in addition to the instruction received, the children are led 
to plant trees with some holiday ceremony, they will be like- 
ly to watch their growth with a personal interest and note 
what helps or hinders it... The beautiful custom of planting 
memorial trees is one against which even the man who de- 
lights to style himself “ practical,’ can offer no objection ; 
and if a child is induced to give closer observation to a tree 
because it is cailed by his name, the gain is substantial ; for 
the cultivation of habits of observation and comparison is of 
itself an education.— Selected. 


‘Odes, Idyls and Madrigals.” 


The trees may outlive the memory of more than one in 
whose honor they were planted. But if it is something to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one was growing, 
it is much more to have been the occasion of the planting 
of an oak which shall defy twenty score of winters, or of an 
elm which shall canopy with its green cloud of foliage half 
as many generations of mortal immortalities. I have written 
many verses, but the best poems I have produced are the 
trees I planted on the hill-side which overlooks the broad 
meadows, scalloped and rounded at their edges by the sinu- 
ous Housatonic. Nature finds rhymes for them in the re- 
curring measures of the seasons. Winter strips them of 
their ornaments and gives them, as it were, in prose trans- 
lation, and Summer reclothes them in all the splendid 
phrases of their leafy language. 

What are these maples and beeches and birches but odes 
and idyls and madrigals? Whatare these pines and firs and 
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spruces but holy hymns, too solemn for the many-hued 
raiment of their gay deciduous neighbors ? 
Dr. OLIveR WENDELL Hotes, Extract from Letter. 


Love for Trees Will Increase. 


The trees which the children plant, or which they assist 
in dedicating, will become dearer to them as year after year 
rolis on. As the trees grow, and their branches expand in 
beauty, so will the love of them increase in the hearts of 
those by whom they were planted or dedicated, and long 
before rhe children reach old age they will almost venerate 
these green and living memorials of youthful and happy 
days; and as those who have loved and cared for pets will 
ever be the friends of our dumb animals, so will they ever 
be the friends’of our forest trees. From the individual to 
the general, is the law of our nature. Show us a man who 
in childhood had a pet, and we’ll show you a lover of ani- 
mals. Show us a person who in youth planted a tree that 
has lived and flourished, and we’ll show you a friend of trees 
and of forest culture. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Joun B. PE&asLeE. 





Study of Leafless Trees. 


As the season for Arbor Day and tree planting comes on, 
just before the buds begin to swell and are getting ready to 
cover the trees with a fresh mantle of leaves, it is well, —as 
it is also when the leaves have fallen from the trees in 
autumn,— to give attention to the bare trees and notice the 
characteristic forms of the various species, the manner in 
which their branches are developed and arranged among 
themselves, for a knowledge of these things will often enable 
one to distinguish the different kinds of trees more readily 
and certainly than by any other means. ‘The foliage often 
serves as an obscuring veil, concealing, in part at least, the 
individuality and the peculiarities of the trees. But if one 
is familiar with their forms of growth, their skeleton anatomy 
so to speak, he will recognize common trees at once with 
only a partial view of them. 

Some of the trees, as the oak, throw their limbs out from 
the trunk horizontally. Some trees have limbs which droop 
toward the ground, while those of most, perhaps, have an 
upward tenuency, and others still have an upward direction 
at first and later in their growth a downward inclination, as 
in the case of the elm, the birch, and the willows. Some, 
like the oak, have comparatively few but large and strong 
branches, while others have many and slender limbs, like 
many of the birches and poplars. 

The teacher should call attention to these and other 
characteristics of tree-structure, drawing the various forms 
of trees on the blackboard and encouraging the pupils to do 
the same, allowing them also to correct each others’ draw- 
ings. ‘This will greatly increase their knowlekge of trees and 
their interest in them as well as in Arbor day and its appro- 
priate observance. 

W. H. EGLeston. 

Dep't of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Extracts from Private Letters. 


It is probably not possible to teach young children much “ reverence 
for trees,” while the mass and average of our grown-up people have no 
reverence for anything. As you will see from my magazine articles, I 
do not believe we can accomplish anything important without very serious 
criticism of our rational habits and character. Optimistic or ‘‘encourag- 
ing” writing on such subjects does no good, does harm, because it leads 
people to depend upon unrealities. 


Franklin Falls, N. H. J. B. HARRISON. 

If trees have any valine, the best thing to teach children about them is 
how to plant them so they will have a chance for a long life, how to care 
for them afterwards, what varieties to select, and many more questions of 
that sort which are intensely practical No doubt more than half of the 
trees which have been planted on Arbor Day throughout the country are 
now dead; many of them that live are leading a feeble existence because 
the wrong species were selected for the location in which they were 
planted, and because they have had improper care. Certainly Arbor 
Day will not fulfil its highest use until this practice is improved. 


Garden and Forest, N. Y. City. W. A. STILEs. 
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April. 


‘¢ April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heaven’s own hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in the woodland rills ; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 
April is here.” 


The Influence of The Teacher’s 
Physical Condition Upon 
Her School. 


By R. ANNA Morris, Des Moines, Ia. 
Author of Physical Education in the Public Schocls. 
“ Let us see ourse’ls as ithers see us.” 


HEN some noted person comes to town how we 
scramble for a sight of him. _If he is in a proces- 


sion the boys mount the fences and climb to the 
highest tops of the lamp posts to see him pass by. Should 
he happen to be fine looking, full of vital force, with an 
erect, manly carriage and a sparkling eye, you will hear 
them exclaim “ He looks like a king.” ‘Isn’the fine.” “I 
wish he would look at us,”— a mere glance from such a 
prince of nature would be a compliment. If on the contrary 
he is careless in appearance, stooped and indifferent, you 
will probably hear, “ Pshaw, he isn’t worth looking at ; why 
don’t he hold his head up like a man!’ “The first impres- 
sions which are so lasting” may be based upon the appear- 
ance caught by a passing glance. It is without doubt that 
it has been largely through the power of her wholesome 
physical self that Mrs. Cleveland has won the admiration of 
the people of the country. It has been her well poised 
physical condition that has enabled her to stand for hours 
at the great receptions and with sustained vivacity and 
freshness to cheerfully and graciously shake hands with the 
thousands. 

If Mrs. Potter-Palmer had appeared before the Board of 
Lady Managers with hollow eyes, a face drawn down by an 
unreliable digestion and a complexion indicating a bankrupt 
circulation, she could not, even with her excellent executive 
ability, have carried on her duties so successfully nor have 
won as she did the esteem not only of her associates, but of 
the crowds who simply saw her. 

If, in casual meetings, by personal bearing and vital 
appearance, people prejudice us so much in favor or against 
them, then how much greater and more lasting impressions 
do those make who present themselves hour after hour and 
day after day before the plastic part of humanity, whose 
habits are so readily formed and so tenaciously held, and 
who are the keenest critics in the world ; and of how much 
greater importance is it that the teacher, of all others in 
public life, should give heed to her physical condition and 
expression. The teacher who is an almost omnipotent fac- 
tor in the child’s life can make her own body speak nobly 
or ignobly to the child. He is the child’s ideal in behavior, 
habits and strength as well as in mental and moral great- 
ness, and the child will instinctively try to fashion hinself 
after his model. The teacher should regard it a moral and 
professional duty to keep well. 

When thrown together in the intimate relations of the 
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school-room, we cannot even estimate the value of what 
the child gets in health and habit by :mitation alone, to say 
nothing of the more subtle silent influences that enter into 
his very being from the teacher’s existance and physical 
expr< ssion. 

The presence of the sickly. complaining teacher, whose 
very condition makes it impossible for her to possess the 
virtues of good cheer, patience and firmness, hangs like a 
mantle of darkness and discord around the children; while 
the healthy teacher with her beaming vitality, controlled 
tone, elastic step and invigorating presence sheds over them 
an influence of happiness and harmony. 


I love to dwell upon the tender recollections and all that 
there was of affection and joyousness mingled with my early 
life. I love the memory of my country school and the dear 
honest teacher whose merits I appreciate and faults I 
deplore. She lived conscientiously up to her best knowl- 
edge, and insisted that we should hold our shoulders rigidly 
back and toe the line. I can see her as she stood with her 
shoulders thrown back, her hips forward and her spine 
sunken in at the waist giving us a model in position, which I 
followed, much to the torture of my spine in after years, and 
which took careful training on my part to correct. She did 
the best she knew, but I heartily wish she had known more. 

I remember another teacher who was intelligent and 
scholarly, but she was so flesh bound and stiffly cold that we 
positively disliked her, yet she was a good woman at heart. 
I am sure she never gave her diaphragm a real good shaking 
up with a hearty laugh. She might, sometimes, have had the 
spirit of Jaughter within but her body certainly refused to 
interpret the spirit. I remember at noon one day, of seeing 
one of the big boys, who had been absent for several days 
before, come out of the room wringing his hands as if suffer- 
ing from freezing cold ; when asked what the matter was he 
replied, “‘ Oh, Miss W. has just shaken hands with me.” 

This teacher belonged to the class of “ buttoned up” or 
“shut up in the shell’? people. She should have practiced 
the relaxing exercises which wonld have put her in posses- 
sion of herself and freed her from stiffness. She probably 
did the best she knew to cutivate her body, and that was 
nothing. . 

But times have changed now, physical culture is in the 
air ane no one who is willing to pay the price need be un- 
naturally stiff or sickly. 

Theoretically most teachers believe in physical training 
but that is not enough, it must be practically used. When a 
teacher does not stand before her school the exponent of 
her own teaching she is doing less than her best; or less 
than what should be her best. In ordez to be healthy it is 
not necessary that one should be a muscularly powerful 
animal or one weighed down with flesh, that means some- 
times 400 physical for health; but simply a we// animal accord- 
ing to the basis of his own temperament. By no training 
could we ever hope to make a grey-hound take on the 
appearance of a St. Bernard, but surely the grey-hound can 
be kept in good condition according to the possibilities of 
his own nature. 

I am sorry to say that I have found teachers even in these 
days of advanced thought on body training, who do not tak- 
interest enough in the matter to measure their own ignore 
ance; theyiare the unfortunate beings to whom all sorts of 
bodily exercise seems hateful. They refuse to understand 
the true significance of physical education and evade it on 
the plea of a “ fashionable fad.” True physical training is 
no fad. Itis a necessity for the rising generation; and 
every teacher who takes an interest in educational matters 
ought not to deny the importance of it. 

By way of uniting practice with theory I will suggest a 
few exercises for individual training. 

Poising on the balls of the feet, that is, rising on the toes 
to the greatest possible height then settling into position 
again, is a fine exercise to give steadiness of body and grace 
of movement. First rise with feet side by side, then advance 
one foot and rise on toes changing weight back and forth 
from one foot to the other, all the time keeping the hips 
well back and the chest up. Practice each poising exercise 
at least twenty times in succession before breakfast, and as 
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many times before retiring at night. 
know of nothing more effective than this simple exercise 
which can be taken when loosely clothed, in one’s own 
room. Stand with the hands placed on the walls, shoulders 
high, on each side of a corner about an arms length from it ; 
with feet cn the floor about the same distance as hands from 
the corner, lean forward until the nose touches the corner, 
then push slowly back to erect; practice this movement 
many times in succession. The chest must be built up from 
within, and to do this as well as to strengthen the lungs and 
keep the blood tingling with fresh oxygen, the habit of deep 
breathing must be established. In doing this remember to 
breathe through the nose and take in as much air as you can 
into the lungs by pressing down the diaphragm and expand- 
ing the waist muscles. Practice breathing until it becomes 
your nature to breath well. As you go out in fresh air, inhale 
and exhale while walking; at first try twenty steps for each 
inspiration and expiration, after that increase the number of 
steps as youcan. It will give your lungs grand work to do 
and increase the vigor of your heart, liver and stomach. It 
will clear your complexion and give smoothness and strength 
to your voice. 

I am a strong advocate of deep breathing but I realize 
that little can be accomplished with the great mass of our 
teachers and pupils unless they lay aside the sins that do 
beset them, inthe form of the murderous garments that 
interfere with the free movement of the waist muscles and 
diaphragm. : 

The wrong use of the voice is often the cause of ill health. 
I know a teacher who experienced difficulty in being under- 
stood ; to overcome this she keyed her voice to a high pitch 
and placed such a tension upon her nerves that she not only 
developed chronic sore throat but debilitated her whole 
system. ‘Teachers, relax the muscles of the throat and use 
low, full, clear tones in school. 

The cultivation of the speaking voice, for both teacher 
and pupils is an imperative need and belongs in the line of 
physical education. 
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The Crocus. 


In Grecian mythology it is said that Crocus, a beautifu' 
youth, was transformed into this flower. 


Lowly, sprightly little flower ! 
Herald of a brighter bloom 

Bursting in a sunny hour, 
From thy winter tomb. 


Hues you bring, bright, gay, and tender, 
As if never to decay ; 

Fleeting in their varied splendor, — 
Soon, alas ! it fades away, 





Mrs. Stowe in her delightful “‘ Old-town Folks,” speaks 
of some children “who were just like dipped candles by 
nature — stiff, white and still.’ Amid the crowds of restless, 
excitable, noisy youngsters who pour out of the school-room 
door every afternoon, there may be found a few of these 
pallid, stiff little creatures, who look as if— to use the simile 
of a witty English novelist — “ All their animal spirits had 
been early flat-ironed out of them.” The boys are prigs, 
the girls are cry-babies and “ touch-me-nots.’”’ They are 
abhorred by their school-mates, but very probably admired 
by strangers, and praised by all the grown people who do 
not see too much of them, for their quiet, pretty manners. 
The majority of grown peopte think a child good in propor- 
tion to his faculty for being passive. But they forget that 
tallow children do not make men and women. ‘They either 
die early or become dead weights on society.— Childhood. 


For chest expansion I 
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Spring. 
Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair,— 
Spring with her golden sun and silver rain 
Is with us once again. 
In the deep heart of every forest tree 
The blood is all aglee, 
And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 
—Selected. 
These green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars 
Dream and so dream all night without a stir. 
— Keats. 


Preparatory to Composition. 


Glass Work. 
Dear Editor - — 


Perhaps you remember asking for a short account of a lesson in 
language similar to one which you once saw me give in my class room, 
and which you mildly termed “ 4 Lesson on Nothing with something 
for a result.” These class stories are the first attempts at class composi- 


tion this year with the upper grade primary pupils. They can be used 
in all grades of primary work. 


The Lesson. 
By ANNA B. BADLAM. 


Metuop. “The boy may think of two boys and give me 

names.” “The girls of two girls,” etc. 

Board Work. John and Harry — 

Daisy and Alice — 

“ What did John and Harry do?” 

“ What did Daisy and Alice do?” 

Board Work. John and Harry went gathering nuts — 

Daisy and Alice went for a walk — 

“ When did John and Harry go gathering nuts?” 

“ When did Daisy and Alice go for a walk ?” 

Board Work. John and Harry went gathering nuts on a 
very pleasant October day ; — 

Daisy and Alice went for a walk Saturday 
afternoon ; — 

“ Why did John and Harry?’’ etc. 

“ Why did Daisy and Alice?” etc. 

Board Work. John and Harry went gathering nuts on a 
very pleasant October day ; they wanted 
them for Sunday. 

Daisy and Alice went for a walk ‘Saturday 
afternoon ; because they had no work 
to do. 


II, A Series of Word Pictures Basel Upon Mental Pictures. 


Topsy and Tabby were playing with a ball in the upper hall 
and it rolled down the stairs, out the front door, along the 
sidewalk, out into the street gutter, down into the sewer, and 
was lost. Topsy and Tabby ran after the ball, and almost 
fell down they ran so fast, but they could not get it. They 
ran and looked down the sewer, and cried, “ Mew, mew !”™ 
That meant, “ We are sorry the ball is lost.’’ 

MetHop. “Give me the names of two kittens. What 
were they doing? What happened? And then? And 
then? And then? And then where? And then? What 
did Topsy and Tabby do? What happened? Why? 
Could they ge¢ the ball? Zhen what did they do? What 
then? What did that mean ? 

(The words upper and gufter were not given by the class 
till the story was read as a whole; then it was suggested 
that the description was not quite clear; the class supplied 
the words and were taught the use of the caret.) 

The result of this lesson was so gratifying that the teacher 
of the lowest class primary tried the little ones with this 
result from questions suggested to her mind by the responses 
of the children. 

Tom and Jerry were two kittens. 

They were in the yard. 

They were playing with their tails. 

Tom bit Jerry’s tail too hard. 

Jerry cried, “mew, mew.” It meant, “Tom bit my tail.” 
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Primary Plant Work. 
II. 


By Mara L. PrAtr. 


ND now April has come! And with it such a wealth 
A in leaf development that even the most crowded of 
city schools in the most crowded of city precincts may 

have its part in the beautiful spring awakening. 

Did you succeed in arousingan interest 
in the plant babies during March before 
outdoor work was possible? And did the 
children really see the difference between 
the first unfoldings of the mono and of the 
dicotyledons ? 

Then they are prepared to meet the 
spring that is now so truly alive and awake. 
No longer is there need for hot house 
study. Every roadside is bursting out 
with plant glory —for even the meanest 
weed is beautiful in its very first tiny leaf 
unfoldings. 

With the tiny seed in our hand we 
could tell even then whether the plant was 
to be monocotyledonous or dicotyledonous 
—not that those differentiations were of 
any value to the imaginative, color-loving 
child of themselves,— but because in them 
lie the foundation for all future observa- 
tion as well as for real plant study if it is 
the teacher’s wish to give the study a scientific turn. But 
in studying the hundreds of plants that come out so rapidly 
in these first warm days, there is no opportunity for cotyle- 
don study. This, then, leads directly to telling the 
children of Mother Nature’s way of keeping distinct the 
two classes from seed to fruit and seed again, namely : 

Monocotyledons; stems thready all the way through ; 
parallel-veined leaves. Dicotyledons; stems with a pith 
in the centre ; leaves net-veined (Figs 2,3.) Of course as 
the season goes on, the Dicotyledons will greatly predomi- 
nate ; but in the very early spring there are so many Mono- 
cotyledons — discovered by the child, now, of course, by 
stem and leaf arrangement — that the teacher need fear no 
limitation as she did in the seed study. For example, 
there are the little lilies of the valley — both wild and culti- 
vated — so dear to the child heart, and so sure to be 
brought to the teacher early in the season. Then there are 
the common pickerel weed and the cat-tail and the Iris, 





Fig. 1. 





Fig. 3. 


no boy but knows these! The little Wake Robin, too, is 
another pet flower of the child. Then there are the 
Narcissus plants, the Hyacinths, the Tulips, the Daffies, the 
Crocuses, and the Snow-drops ! cultivated, these last, to be 
true, but all helping the child to arouse himself to the 
wonders of plant life. 

Encourage the finding of these parallel-veined plants — 
awaken interest in them now before their blossoms have 
come, and set the children to watching their development. 
Transplant, if possible, some that will bear transfer (taking 
care to take up a great deal of the surrounding earth) and 
watch their growth and gradual bud unfolding as last month 
you watched the seeds. Why not appropriate one black- 
board for flower study for the rest of the year. In the 
higher primary grades, children will enjoy keeping their own 
little descriptions and classifications in little blank books of 
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their own, copying, of course, from the teacher’s description 


on the board. Here is a hint from such a book from last 
spring’s class work. 

“Apr.z. Fred Jones brought to-day a tiny plant that has a whorl of 
three little leaves. It is quite tall for such a new plant. My teacher 
says it is a Wake Robin and we are going to watch it in the school-room 
window. My teacher says perhaps it will not live away from its trees 
but we shall know how to find others like it in the woods and down bythe 
brooks, and then we will watch them till they blossom. They have 
veined leaves. 

Apr. 4. Alice brought a net-veined plant to school to-day. My 
teacher says she does not know what it is; but we are going to watch it 
till it gets older. My teacher says she can tell by and by, but there is so 
much to see in the leaves. I used to think I didn’t care about a plant 
till the blossom came.” 


But just a word of warning to the teachers again. Don’t 
lose the imaginative element in this work. Keep the 
human element alive. Let the plants talk to the children— 
let the children talk to the plants. Why not initiate the 
Jack-in-the-pulpit and his twin brother the Arum into the 
plant work. Why not let them tell the story of spring 
awakening to the children? Here is one suggestive story. 
Let the teacher enlarge upon this, or better still, create 
others of a similar type. 


An Early Arum. (F.g. 1.) 


Jack - in- the- 
pulpit preaches 
to-day! That 
is what I heard 
those children 
say last summer 
when they came to 
gather Jacks here in this 
swamp. Jack, indeed! 
I should like to know 
why not the “ Arum-in- 
his-pulpit preaches to- 
day!” I have a pulpit just like 
Jack’s. Perhaps its colors are 
not so pretty ; but it is quite as 
good. Indeed, it is better; for I 
can see out across the swamp so 
much better than he can with that 
hood pulled down over his head. 
I like mine standing straight up. 
It keeps the wind from my back, 
and still doesn’t shut off my view as poor Jack’s does. And 
here I am awake for once before he is. Now, my friends in 
the swamp, listen to me. Let me tell you about the leaves 
and flowers and trees that are waking up on every side.’ 

But alas for the early Arum! Although it had so much 
to tell, and really could have told it very well, when it came 
to speak its voice was carried up and away on the wind, and 
only those near by could hear. 

“‘T know now why brother Jack pulls his hood down over 
his head,” sighed the Arum. “It sends his voice straight 
out to the flowers that stand below to listen. But there are 
the children. They are very tall — giants I think they are— 
when they stand above me. Perhaps my voice will go up to 
them. I wish they would listen. There isn’t a secret in all 
the plant world that I can not tell them if they will only give 
me their attention now and then. They are wondering 
what kind of leaves those are ; they would like to know about 
those different veinings, and edges; why some sit close to 
the branches and why others do not. O there is a great 
deal to be told about leaves; and 
I can tell it all if they will listen.” 

SHAPES OF SimpLE Leaves.—Line- 
like ; lance shaped; oblong; oval; 
ovate ; round ; like a spatula ; wedge 
shaped; heart shaped; kidney 
shaped ; arrowshaped ; shield shaped ; 
and halberd shaped ; (Figs. 10, 11.) 
Let the teacher draw upon the board 
as the leaves of certain shapes are 
brought by the children. There will 
be no trouble in collecting the common shapes. But after 
a time let the teacher set the children to work hunting for 
unusual shapes." Draw lupon the board, with names, the 







Fig. 4. 
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unusual shapes that the children may have some idea of 
what they are to search for. 

Kinds of Edges. Smooth; scalloped; toothed; wavy ; 
jagged ; (Fig. 9) cleft; (Fig. 7) divided; (Fig. 8). 

Shapes of Compound Leaves. Odd; pinnate; (Fig. 5) 
even pinnate ; (Fig. 6) palmate ; (Fig. 8.) 

Arrangements on the Stem. Alternate ; opposite ; whorled 
(Fig. 12.) 

Parts of the Leaf. The blade, the leaf-stalk ; the stipules ; 
the veins and veinlets. Encourage children to bring leaves 





— -_ 


Fig. 7. Fig. 9 


Fig. 8. 


with and without stipules. In all this leaf work, correlate 
with drawing. Illustrate with stipules, Quince, Rose, Pulse, 
etc., (Fig. 4.) Without stipules, Jewelweed, Smokevine, 
Dicentra, clover, etc. 

Kinds of Leaves. Leaf and leaflet. Tell children force 
of the affix /e-t— stream/e/, brook/7é, etc. In the highest 
primary, teach terms, simple and compound. _Iilus. simple, 


the oak, elm, etc.; compound, the rose ocust, etc., 
(Figs. 4, 14.) 
Kinds of Veins. Parallel and netted. _ Illus. of parallel ; 


Lily of the Valley; Dogtooth-violet, etc.; netted, Maple, 
Linden, Buttercup, Hepatica, etc. 


The Literature. 


But all this is bare fact and hard science unless the liter- 
ature is woven in and the child made to love these little 
green leaves even as they will love the bright colored 
flowers when they come. The short story page in 
Primary Epucation has had so many of these tree stories, 
that reference to others seems almost unnecessary ; but for 
recent subscribers we suggest the following: “Mother 
Nature’s Patches,” etc.; “German Legend of the Pine 
Tree ;” “‘ Legend of the Poplar ;” “of the Mountain Ash ;” 
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Fig. 10. 





Fig. 12. 


(See Folk Lore of Trees) ; ‘The Popular Poplar Tree,’ 
by Blanche Willis Howard ; “‘ You think I am dead,’ the 
Apple Tree said,” by Edith Thomas; “The Anxious Leaf,” 
by Henry Ward Beecher; “Sing for the Oak Tree,” by 
Mary Howitt: “The Twig that Became a Tree,” from 
Arbor Day Manual ; “Fall Fashions,” or the Trees that were 
tired of their green dresses; “I’m Nothing but a Little 
Acorn,” by M. H. Huntington; “The Tree that Tried to 
Grow,” by Francis Lee; “ How the Leaves Came Down,” 
by Susan Coolidge ; “‘ The Kind Old Oak,” etc., etc. 


Song of the Grass Blades. 


‘« Peeping, peeping here and there, 
In lawns and meadows everywhere 
Coming up to find the spring, 

And hear the robin red-breast sing. 
Creeping under children's feet 
Glancing at the violet sweet, 
Growing into tiny bowers, 

For the dainty meadow flowers 

“ We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it.” 
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Scaly Buds. 


By Jessiz E. BURBANK. 


Call the children’s attention to these. All over the 
trees and bushes, on every little twig, up and down the 
sides and at the end are innumerable scaly buds. 

If we look up into the elm trees it will seem as if every 
twig was strung with beads. These buds were formed dur- 
ing last summer and covered with scales to protect them 
from the cold of winter. In the stems about them was 
stored nourishment for their rapid growth in the spring. 
Thus the activity of the subsequent year was begun long 
before-hand, even while we were enjoying the last flowers of 
the autumn. 

Encourage the children to gather twigs, one from each 
kind of tree and bush and bring to school. Here they 
may be put in jars of water and placed in the sunshine. 
The warmth of the room will soon coax the buds to open. 
More interest is taken when each child’s twigs are kept in a 
separate jar or bottle, (which he might bring from home for 
the purpose) or, if put in a general vase, designated in 
some way. 

Let them now compare the various kinds of buds brought 
into the school-room. The large, dark brown ones of the 
horse-chestnut, the- pretty little red ones of the blueberry 
on twigs of the same color, the plump ones of the lilac, the 
small brown clustered ones on the cherry, the pink ones 
covered with a gray bloom of the apple, the groups of red 
ones in the maple, the long slim ones of the June-berry, the 
ambertinted ones of the oak, the dark red of the alder 
with. their round heads, and so many others, besides. The 
variety is innumerable. Upon the birch, alder and hazel- 
nut will be found the rudimentary catkins. 

After this general comparison of the bud has been taken, 
notice their arrangement along the stem; the terminal and 
lateral buds. That the stem is lengthened by the terminal 
bud can easily be seen by the former growths which were 
made by the twigs and are marked off by a distinct ring or 
scar. 

That most of the lateral buds are axillary will be shown 
by the scrub oaks, as the leaves of this remain on the 
branches late into winter and the buds will be found nestled 
at their axils. In all the other cases a broad scar will be 
found under the buds where the petioles of the last year’s 
leaf joined the stem. Consequently the arrangement of the 
axillary buds corresponds to that of the leaves ; opposite and 
alternate. Encourage drawing of the twigs to fix the ar- 
rangement of the buds in the child’s mind. 

Each day our buds coaxed out by the heat have been 
advancing. Now the delightful work of investigating act- 
ually begins. We shall see what these strong scales have 
enclosed for so long a time. The children will doubtless 
epect to find in all cases leaves but how surprised they will 
be to see flowers bursting from many of the buds. The elm 
twigs will put forth their pretty blossoms of a delicate inter- 
mixture of brown, purple and green, and when not a leaf is 
to be seen on the stem. The willow throws off its single 
scale and, behold, there is the soft “pussy,” as the children 
like to call the unspread catkin wrapped in its silky coat of 
silver fur. So also the drooping catkins of the poplar ap- 
pear before the leaves. 

On the tips of the alder twigs the numerous catkins which 
were of a deep, rich, brownish-red color while small, have 
shaken out into the long “powdery curls.” The blossoms 
of hazel-nut are very attractive, the tassel bearing the stam- 
inate flowers and the several pistillate flowers nestled in a 
scaly bud with their long and slender bright red stigmas. 
In many other trees and shrubs the blossoms accompany 
the expanding of the leaves, in others they do not appear 
until the leaves are well forth. 

It is interesting to notice the manner in which so many 
leaves are stored away in such a small space, how each one 
is folded and its relative position in the bud. By means of 
the forced specimens an unusual opportunity for observing 
the wonderful modes of placing the leaves in venation is 


[c buds are now swelling with the awaking vegetation. 
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obtained. Sometimes the leaves are straight, as in the lilac. 
On looking into the opening bud of this, many leaves, often 
as large a number as sixteen, will be found separating and 
spreading apart. 

Frequently, in the midst of a cluster of these leaves, is 
the rudimentary blossom looking like a bunch of grapes. 
The young, blossoms of the blueberry will be found simi- 
larly situated. Then the leaf is often folded in half by the 
midrib, with the faces together as in the June-berry and 
cherry. Inthe maple the leaves are folded like a fan and 
this accounts for the suddeness with which a maple tree is 
clothed with green, for the leaves, as soon as the scales of 
the bud fall, have simply to unfold. The case is somewhat 
similar in the horse-chestnut. In other cases the leaf is 
rolled like a coil of ribbon, or again, each half of the leaf is 
rolled over in a coil towards the midrib. 

“To note these diverse ways is one of the great rewards 
and charms of botany — which does not mean calling plants 
by Latin names, but exploring the wonderful nature of their 
various parts, discovering how exquisitely they are fitted for 
their several uses and destinies, comparing one form of leaf 
or flower with another, and discerning, step by step, that 
nature is all one song, but coming forth in countless tones, 
or rather like a grand Oratorio, where we never have two 
parts exactly alike yet everywhere repetition and reverber- 
ation to the ear that knows how to listen.” 

One Arbor Day. 
By FANNy ComsTOcK, Bridgewater, Mass. 

ISS ALLEN did not teach in a closely graded, well 
supervised city school. Her lot at this particular time 
in her history was cast in a little ungraded country 

school, in a region where old traditions had hardly yet had 
serious collision with impertinent modern notions. The 
thing that I particularly admired in Miss Allen was — but I 
leave the events to tell for themselves what was praiseworthy 
in Miss Allen. 

Superintendents had not yet reached Corner Town, so 
when any teacher had a grievance, or a bright idea upon 
which she wished to experiment, the natural source of re- 
dress or assistance was the school committee. 

Miss Allen sat waiting as she had often sat waiting before 
in Squire Lawson’s office. She was familiar with its re- 
sources and limitations. She knew how many book-cases 
there were, on which shelf stood the faded volume of 
D’Aubigny, and just how many rows of law books there 
were. She was just beinning her old puzzle about the crack 
in the marble mantle-piece, when the door opened and 
Squire Lawson appeared. 

It was evident from his approving smile that his patience 
was not worn out by her many visits, successful and other- 
wise. 

“ Good evening, Dr. Lawson,” she began with a hopeful 
smile ; “I thought I would see if you want us to do any- 
thing about Arbor Day. It is not far off, you know. If 
you wanted to spare us a little money for trees, and would 
let us take a little time out of the day, we could plant, if 
you thought it worth while. You know how bare the road 
is on the hill, and how the snow drifts there. We always 
have some days when the children can’t get through it.” 

«I don’t see how we can spare any money for that. 
Capital idea, to be sure I should like nothing better than to 
see that hill planted with maples and elms ; but it would be 
an expensive business and the town can’t afford it.”’ 

It would be interesting to know what Miss Allen would 
have done if the Squire had vouchsafed her a favorable an- 
swer. It would also be pleasant to know what were her 
feelings as she smiled so brightly, and adroitly glided to 
another subject on which she and the committee were in 
perfect accord,— the merits of the new stove. 

Now that it was certain what she could not do, Miss 
Allen turned her attention to what small things might still 
be accomplished. She began by offering a prize next morn- 
ing for the scholar who would find the place in one of the 
Waverly Novels where somebody says, “ Be aye sticking in 
a tree, Jock ; it will grow while you are sleeping.’”’ As one 
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condition of competition was that each contestant should 
read at least one book thoroughly, and tell the story briefly 
in the language class, the plan brought results in several 
directions. 

Miss Allen taught faithfully until four o’clock on Arbor 
Day, and took only enough time from regular school work to 
ask the children who would like to go to walk, to have bas- 
kets of fine cones ready. Every one of the twenty-eight 
accepted the invitation, and they marched to the bare hill 
beyond the schoolhouse, that was always so bleak and cold 
in winter, so hot in summer. 

On the way Miss Allen explained Arbor Day, telling the 
children about the wise plan to plant trees in some system- 
atic way, and why this plan was needed, and how it was 
decided to call the day by the beautiful Latin name for tree. 
Then she talked to them about the pine tree, and told them 
the newspaper story of the old German woman, who after 
living many years in a city in America, was taken to the 
country, and was overcome with joy at seeing a pine tree 
once more, and put her arms around it and cried for joy in 
the home memories it brought. 

She told them, too, the story of the Englishman who came 
to this country, and applying for work on a gentleman’s 
estate, was set at work transplanting trees. When the gen- 
tleman returned after a two days’ absence h,e found the man 
had set out only one tree, instead of twenty as he had ex- 
pected. And though the man explained how carefully he 
had done it, laying each root with patient thoroughness as 
he had learned at home, the gentleman discharged him. 
Another man finished the transplanting, working ten times 
as fast. But to-day in the long row of maples, one magni- 
ficent tree is king of all the others, the tree the Englishman 
planted. 

Then they talked of the way nature plants the winged 
seeds of the pine, sowing trees everywhere, solitary and ‘in 
forests. And there on the long hill they planted the seeds, 
a row on each side of the bare road; several seeds in a 
cluster, lest one schould not come up, and carefully spaced, 
allowing ample room for spreading branches. 

“ What if they all come up?” asked Ned Haskell. 

“ We must look out for that, and thin out if necessary,”’ 
said Miss Allen. 

“‘ Now, children,” she said, as they walked down the hill 
when all the planting was done, “think of some of the 
creatures that may in coming years be helped by your plant- 
ing.” 

“Birds will like to sit in the trees,’ said little Grace 
Jordan. 

“Tt will be a good deal better fun to go up the hill on a 
hot summer day,” said Joe Mayo. 

“Better for horses as well as for people,” said Henry 
Miles, who liked horses. 

And so with this thought of the far-reaching help to 
other creatures, Miss Allen dropped another seed, silent, 
slight. For every planting there must be much lost effort, 
and we must not be disheartened when the harvest fails. 
It is none the less worth while to plant something, even 
though we cannot do what we would. 





Literature in Trees. 


It is a great pleasure to think of the young people assem- 
bling to celebrate the planting of trees, and connecting them 
with the names of authors whose works are the farther and 
higher products of our dear old Mother Nature. An Orien- 
tal poet says of his hero: 

“Sunshine was he in a Wintry place, 
And in midsummer coolness and shade.” 

Such are all true thinkers, and no truer monuments of 
them can exist than beautiful trees. Our word book is from 
the beech tablets on which men used to write. Our word 
Bible is from the Greek for bark of a tree. Our word paper 
is from the tree papyrus —the tree which Emerson found 
the most interesting thing he saw in Sicily. Our word 
library is from the Latin 4der, bark of a tree. Thus litera 
ture is traceable in the growth of trees, and was originally 
written on leaves and wooden tablets. , 

—Moncure D. Conway. 
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The Hepatica. 


By J. E. B. 


T ‘ve hepatica is one of our first spring flowers. It may 
be found in a thickly wooded grove putting forth its 
blossom-buds, even while the snow is lingering along 
the sidewalks and in the deeper parts of the woods. The 
plant lies close to the ground under the dry leaves that af- 
forded it protection during the winter. Its leaves and blos- 
soms start from the root on hairy stems three or four inches 
long. The leaves are simple, heart-shaped, with three 
rounded lobes. Those that are to be found upon the plant 
in March or April are rather thick, of a dark-green or reddish 
color, and much weather-beaten. They have remained over 
winter and contain a supply of food for the rapid growth of 
the plant in the early spring. Out of the middle of the 
cluster of the old leaves rise the blossoms. A single blue 
or purplish flower nods slightly from each short stem. ‘There 
are no petals to this flower, but from six to twelve colored 
and petal-like sepals. Below these, close. to the flower, is 
an involucre of three oval bracts, resembling a calyx. The 
stamens are of a creamy color and very numerous. The 
several pistils become hairy akenes in fruit. While the 
plant is in bloom the new leaves appear among the flowers. 
They are of a light green color and closely covered with 
hairs. 





Defences of Insects.* 


[The following extracts are given here because of the intense interest the chil- 
dren will feel in the wonderful illustrations of the adaptation of insects to their sur- 
roundings for the purposes of protection. Teachers can readily sketch the “ stick 
caterpillar.’’ upon the blackboard, and there are no facts in science which will hold 
children with greater interest. Such lessons must lead the children to observe more 
closely and to feel a stronger attraction to the natural world about them.— Ep. | 


HE principal of disguise has long been known to exist 
7 in most classes of the animal kingdom. In other, per- 
haps plainer, words, their external coloring is adapted 

to their conditions of life. ‘The resemblances are of differ- 





Phyo, A 


A “ Stick-Caterpillar,”” which in color, form and attitude closely resembles a 
twig of a tree upon which it lives. 


ent kinds ; the most usual are cases of simple concealment. 
The animal in form as in color imitates or simulates more 
or less exactly, the appearance of some object in its environ- 
ment which is of no interest to its enemies, and thus passes 
undetected ; or, it harmonizes in a general way with its sur- 
roundings and so succeeds in eluding attention. In these 
instances the object imitated is invariably inanimate or part 


_ *From Romance of the Insect World, by L. N. Badenoch, published by Mac- 
ee & Co., to whom we are indebted for the use of this text and the accompanying 
illustrations, 
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of a vegetable structure. The analogies go by the name of 


Protective Resemblances. 


It does not seem possible for an insect to be more simply 
and admirably defended than by this system. 





A “* Walking-Leaf”’ insect. 


To pass on to the more specialized forms of protective 
resemblance, not confined to color, but which extend to 
outline and shape, and deal with the attitudes of the insects. 
As combining all these several features, no better instance 
could be found than that offered by the caterpillars of the 
Geometre moths, “stick caterpillars,” or surveyors, or 
loopers, as they are popularly called. For hours together 
these larvz will sit motionless, projecting at an angle more 
or less acute from the bushes on which they feed, looking 
for all the world like the plant’s own branches. (See illus- 
tration.) 

The caterpillar is long, slender, and cylindrical, it holds 
itself stiff and immovable, so as to hide as far as may be the 
separations of the segments, and its free end where it termi- 
nates in the head, one imagines to be the bud at the end of 
a twig. The twig-like attitude is abandoned solely for feed- 
ing, which, as a rule, takes place in the evening or at night. 

Many of the tropical Locustide and Phasmidz, in the 
color, texture, and veining of their elytra, are like green 
leaves, others represent leaves in various states of decay. 
In none the dissimulation is carried to greater extent than 
in the wonderful genus Phylum, the “ walking-leaf.” (See 
illustration.) Not only have the wings assumed the appear- 
ance of leaves, the thorax and legs have been equally adap- 
tive, and have become flat, expanded and leaf-like to the 
elimination of their ordinary forms. When the insect is 
resting among its food-plant, often the closest scrutiny fails 
to distinguish the difference between the animal and the 
vegetable. 


“The Embryo Oak.” 


We plant the acorn — open here the mould, 

The violets break while thrushes flute and sing, 
Earth’s new-made vesture let the spade unfold,— 

We plant the acorn in the breath of spring, 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 

The jocund June, and summer’s wandering wind ; 
Life’s ressurected powers renew again 

The embryo oak, and nature’s chain unbind. 

— Hezekiah Butterworth. 


“| have always admired,” says Whittier, “ the good taste 
of the Sokoki Indians around Sabago Lake, who, when their 
chief died, dug around a beech tree, swaying it down, and 
placed his body in the rent, and then let the noble tree fall 
back into its original place, a green and beautiful monument 
for a son of the forest.” 
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| Primary Reading. 


ARAMOUNT to all “ methods” in teaching reading is 
p the teacher’s sympathy with the child. It is the vital- 
izing power which converts the lesson from an unprof- 
itable, tedious vocal exercise, to a thinking, enthusiastic, 
recreative reading lesson. A teacher may be master of all 
methods and able to teach correctly in detail all that has 
been prescribed by the course of study or the text-book and 
yet fail to make good readers of her pupils. Why? Be- 
cause she has withheld that intangible power of sympathy 
which gives color and life to the lesson; has not made the 
children feel that oneness of interest and enthusiasm which 
claims and secures reciprocity ; has placed more value upon 
cast iron rules than she has upon the power of her own 
personality ; has substituted the means for the end in read- 
ing, and has thus made the lesson “as a tinkling cymbal or 
sounding brass.” 

The teacher before the reading class stands in precisely 
the same relation as the orator before his audience, who, by 
his personality evokes yawns of contemptuous indifference, 
or calls forth enthusiastic applause. Like the public 
speaker, the teacher must realize all that is expected of her. 
While she has a right to expect interest and attention from 
her pupils, they have every right to expect the same and 
infinitely more from her. Failures in the reading lesson 
result not so much from what the teacher cannot get from 
the class, as from what the class cannot get from the 
teacher. 

Children Detect Teachers’ Attitude. 

The child, by that keen power of intuition (which seems 
sometimes to amount almost to instinct,) detects at once 
the teacher’s attitude toward the lesson and immediately 
plans his own reading campaign to suit her mood. If the 
teacher betrays the fact that she thinks the lesson about the 
dog “ Prince’’ to be entirely beneath her interest and men- 
tal ability, the child, although he may not clearly know 
whether it is above or below his ability, will readily decide 
that it isn’t worth much and had better be dispatched as 
quickly and easily as possible. If on the contrary she 
begins her lesson by giving the impression that it has some- 
thing of interest for even her, and that she can bring to 
them a deeper interest and knowledge than they can get 
from that lesson themselves, they will rally to her example 
and give to her and the lesson (so intimately associated in 
their minds) the interest and honest effort which cannot 
fail to make the lesson a success. 

The child who feels that the teacher is anxious to hear 
the lesson and especially the paragraph which he is going 
to read, will naturally make an effort to read it well. And 
if she has the tact to make him feel that she is not most 
anxious about pauses, emphasis, eic., but that she wants him 
to tell her what is in the paragraph —to make her under. 
stand it, he will forget the mechanical part of his lesson 
and remember only that it contains something of interest to 
him and his teacher, and that he must read it in a way that 
will be acceptable to her. That paragraph disposed of, the 
teacher must lead the pupils to anticipate the next. By 
judicious and interesting remarks, prompted by the knowl- 
edge and understanding of her class and the lesson, a 
teacher can so hold and guide the interest of the pupils that 
even the laziest and dullest boy in the class will spur him- 
self to an attempt at rendering, which, if continued day after 
day, must make him a better reader. 


Bind the Lesson into a Harmonious Whole. 

She who thus understands how to bind the lesson into a 
harmonious whole, to enlarge it in the child’s imagination, 
to weave it into his sensibilities, to make it the loadstone of 
his latent interest and power, is the teacher whose pupils 
are daily becoming stronger in their power to grasp the 
thought and appreciate the feeling expressed in their read- 
ing lesson and to give it accurate and telling expression. 
All this is accomplished by the hearty interest and co-oper- 
ation which the teacher brings to the class and by no other 
“method” can it be gained. 

Contrast to this the reading lesson which consists of long- 
drawn inhalations and forcible expulsions, pantomime, imi- 
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tation and monotone ; where the teacher cannot see beyond 
the merely physical aspect of the lesson; and who places 
more value upon the studying of it at seats than upon the 
rendering of it in class; and more than all who does not 
realize that her individuality is the subtle force which pre- 
vents the lesson from sinking into the most unprofitable, 
mechanical drudgery. 

Through fear that it might seem the purpose of this article 
to underrate the mechanical part of the lesson, it becomes 
necessary to say a few words upon that which is usually 
considered under this head. 

It is true that there is part of the work which must bear 
repetition day after day, but even the drill in sound and the 
pronunciation of the columns of words preceding the lesson 
need not become merely mechanical work, if the teacher has 
developed the right spirit in the class. It is possible so to 
interest the child that he anxiously awaits his privilege to 
name a new word, and to feel a pride in being able to pro- 
nounce all the words prescribed by the lesson. 

Even the mechanical part of the lesson can be so enthused 
by the teacher’s presence that the word mechanical will be 
inadequate to express it. 

I wonder how many teachers there are, who, every time 
they call their reading class, clearly know what they want 
from the class. Do they call it because they must be faith- 
ful to their program, or because they believe that one more 
recitation will make the children stronger, or because they 
want to spend a happy and profitable period with the chil- 
dren? Let motives differ if need be but the live teacher 
always holds two facts distinctly in mind, namely, that the 
child must grasp shoughtand feeling and give it intelligent 
vocal expression — Ella L. Guptill, in North Western Jour- 
nal of Education. 


Two or Three Things. 


By E. D. K. 


FEW things are often omitted in the morals and man- 
A ners we teach our children. 

1. American children need to be taught how to 
use their pocket handkerchiefs —that is, quietly. Not that 
they are chief sinners at present in this particular, but the 
awful example of their elders must 7vefor? itself in time in 
their own fixed habits, and then another generation of loud- 
toned handkerchief users will resound through this great 
republic. Any teacher would be justified in stopping a 
recitation upon Aearing a handkerchief used in school as 
quickly as she would be warranted to pause under any other 
rudeness. Two handkerchief facts should sink deev 
into the child-soul. (a) Handkerchiefs are indispensable. 
(4) Handkerchiefs were made to be seen and not heard. 
Let us try and save the next generation from the vulgarity 
in handkerchief usage that seems to be condoned in this 
generation. O fempora! O mores! 

2. Under the head of morals, let the boys and girls, even 
in the baby room, be impressed with the fact that it is an 
imperative duty to answer letters — particularly dusiness 
letters. Let this be an annex commandment to the honored 
decalogue, necessitated by the Sodom-and-Gomorrah con- 
dition of the people of the nineteenth century in this partic- 
ular respect. Not to answer a business letter is immora ; 
not to answer a friendly one is impolite: not to acknow- 
ledge an obligation or a cheque is to leave undone those 
things we ought to have done. 

Only business men and women who suffer from this gen- 
eral failure in duty can conceive of the extent of this evil of 
allowing letters to go unacknowledged and unanswered. 
There is one well-known publishing house in this hurrying, 
breathless country, that, if one were to write to them, “It 
is a very pleasant day,” would respond af once, “Your 
esteemed favor is rec’d. Yes, it 7s a very delightful day.” 
That house commands our everlasting respect. It has our 
voluntary vote for publisher-laureate to this American nation. 
There are others who are not remarkable for promptness — 
yes, several others. Let our little children be taught the 
sacredness of the obligation to answer letters. 

3- It would also be an excellent measure, by way of 
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reform, to teach the little men and women in the primary 
schools that it would be a good thing to remember not to 
talk wholly about themselves and their interests when they 
make social calls by and by. The man or woman who does 
not thus break every rule of politeness are exceedingly sug- 
gestive of angelic visitants in quantity and quality. 

“T’ve had nine callers to-day,” said a lady one evening, 
“and all of them, except one gentleman, talked of them- 
selves and their interests from the moment they entered the 
room till they left it.” If little children could learn along 
with their other numbers that a good listener counts ten, 
in relative values, while a selfish talker counts one, it might 
might save their future companions from a good deal of in- 
fliction by and by. 

All morals and manners are not laid down in books. 


The Arch of Elms. 


At noon-tide, on a sultry day, 
Two travellers walked a shady way, 
Where elm trees lifted high an arch, 
That fiercest sun-rays could not parch; 
Said one: ‘‘ God bless the kindly hand 
That set this archway cool and grand!” 
The other said; ‘‘ Ab, who can say, 
What comfort yieids this leafy way! 
Better such monument of green 
Than marble pile of king or queen.” 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


Co-ordination in Number. 


By Mary E. Kincspury. Brookline, Mass. 


N the following lessons, given to first year pupils, an 
| attempt has been made to emphasize and fix certain facts 
in Form, Natural History, and knowledge of common 
objects. I believe that questions of this kind are more val- 
uable than the monotonous use of sticks, blocks, etc. 

Before the questions were given, the children were referred 
to the natural object or to a picture of it, and had traced 
triangles, squares, pentagons, hexagons, heptagons, octagons, 
nonagons and decagons, had cut them out, written upon 
each form its name, and expressed the following facts ; e. g. 
“ If I cover one side of my square I shall have three sides 
left.” “If I cover two sides of my square I shall have two 
sides left.” “If 1 cover one corner of my square I shall 
have three corners left,” etc. Let it be understood that the 
pentagon was not used until the class had reached the num- 
ber five, and soon. Only a few lessons are necessary in 
order to ascertain if the children know the combinations in 
2 and 3, or to teach them if they do not. 


Questions relating to 4: 


. 3+1=>4 
Vhat- > 
N hat-do a triangle and one tree tell you r4+3=4 
What do the wings of two birds tell you? : ty pn - 
What do the eyes of two children tell you ? 
What do the feet of two girls tell? 
What do the heads of four boys tell you? 4 1’s = 4 


If you cover one side of a square what have you left? 2 
sides, 3 sides, 4 sides? 

If a butterfly loses 1 wing how many are left? etc. 

An oblong less 1 side, 2 sides, 3 sides, 4 sides? 

A table less 1 leg, 2 legs, 3 legs, 4 legs? 


Questions relating to 5 : 

What do the heads of five boys tellyou? 5 1’s-+ 5 

What do the sides of one pentagon tell you? 

What do the sides of a square and a pencil tell you? 
4ti1=5,1+4=5. 

What do the wheels of a tricycle and a bicycle tell you? 
$+2=5,2+3=5 

What do the joints in one finger and one thumb tell you? 
3+2=>5,2+3=5 

If you cover one side - a pentagon what is left? etc. 

Also use five petaled flowers for 5-1, etc. 


Questions relating to 6: 
What do the sides of a hexagon tell you? 6 1’s = 6. 
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What do the legs of a fly tell you? 

What do the legs of a bee tell you? 

What do the sides of two triangles tell you? 2 3’s = 6. 

What do the wheels of two tricycles tell you? 

What do the wings of three birds tell you? 3 2’s = 6. 

What do three pairs of ponies tell you? 

What do the sides of a pentagon and your head tell you? 
5+1,1+5. 

What do the wings of a butterfly and a bird tell you? 
4+2,2+4. 

If a fly loses one leg how many are left? etc. 

If a bee loses one leg how many are left? etc. 

Also use sides and corners of hexagon. 


Questions relating to 7 : 

What do the days of one week tell you? 

What does a nickle and a 2 cent piece tell you? 

What do the sides of a square and a triangle tell you? 

If I go to Boston one day each week how many days do I 
stay at home? etc. 

Use sides and corners of heptagon. 


Questions relating to 8: 

What do the sides of an octagon tell you? 

What do the sides of two squares tell you ? 

What do the wings of two bntterflies tell you? 

What do the wings of four birds tell you? 

What do the feet of four boys tell you? 

What do the days of the week and a pencil tell you? 

What do a bee’s feet and a hen’s feet tell you? 

The sides of a pentagon and a triangle? 

If a spider loses one leg how many are left? etc. 

A toy spider can be obtained or an enlarged picture 
drawn and left on the board until it becomes a familiar 
object. 

Also use sides and corners of octagon for subtraction. 

From the foregoing questions it will be seen how the 
numbers 9 and 10 are treated. I have not included uneven 
divisions, 5 —- 2, 5 — 3, etc., as the plan here outlined 
could not be adapted to such work. I prefer to leave these 
divisons until the latter half of the year, when the other 
combinations have become so familiar that it is an easy step 
to them. 

I do not offer these lessons as a substitute for all other 
work in numher. Many other practical problems should 
be given. The pupils should be made familiar with pints, 
quarts, gills, feet, yards, money-fractions, taught object- 
ively, and with the price of small articles in the stores, and 
should make imaginary purchases. 

I give the price of a few things which come within the 
first year range. Spool cotton .o4, Silk .10, Twist .o5, 
needles .05, braid .o6, buttons .10 per doz., cambric .05 
per yd., combs .10, thimbles .o5, hat pins .o1, fans .10, 
tape .o5, hairpins .o5, elastic .o5 peryd., darning cotton .o4 
per ball, darning needles .o1, cotton cloth .10 per yd. 

Make all number lessons as vital as possible, make them 
touch the child’s life at many points, and you will find the 
work constantly broadening. 


Around the Number Table. 


By S. L. Lorp, Salem, Mass. 


HE class are about to learn the facts of the number 
T eight. About fourteen gather around the number 
table, all eager and ready. 

“ First, children, you know we are going to stand nicely, 
and not lean on the table, for that might make us round- 
shouldered,” I say, taking my seat. Yes, teachers, “taking 
—my-—seat!’’ “ But,” I hear you exclaim in horror, “a 
teacher of the first grade should never sit!” / think she 
should. The table is low and the little ones do much 
better if they can look into their teacher’s eyes, and see her 
alert and interested, than if they are obliged to look up. 

Giving them each eight cubes, I tell them to make me 
some stories. For a minute they are all busy, then the 
liftle hands flutter in the air. 


“ Harold, tell me your story” ; down go the hands and 
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all are listenfng. “My stories are that 7 +1 = 8,” 
(grouping the cubes), 1-+4+7—=— 8, 8—7=1 (taking 
away 7) and 8 — 1 = 7 (taking away 1).” 

“Cora, yours.” Cora tells me that 3 +5 = 8,5 +3 
= 8, 8—3= 8, 8—5 = 3. And so on, each child 
telling his or her stories. Then Merle with a pleased, 
important look raises his hand, standing on tiptoe, so eager 
is he. “Well, Merle?” ‘*/7 have found that 4 2’s are 
eight.” Then Mabel tells me that 2 4’s are eight. 

Next Warren discovers that 2 3’s and 2 left over are 
eight. And in this way all the combinations are found. 
Then one combination, or perhaps you say four, are to be 
learned for the next day, as 6 + 2 = 8, 2 -+4+6= 8, 8 — 
6 = 2,8—2= 6. I put these on the board and they go 
to their seats to draw the pictures, illustrating the work just 
done. The next day they are ready to tell me these com- 
binations without blocks. Then we are ready for another, 
as,5 +3, 3+5, 8— 3, 8—5,0r2 X 4, 0r4 X 2. 

Of course the busy work is varied by giving pegs, splints, 
or slips to be grouped, instead of drawing. 

I find if I confine myself to teaching the “ ands” and 
taking the “lesses” afterward, the children are much more 
confused as to the terms, than if I let them come naturally 
together. 


The herded pines commune and have ueep 
thoughts 
The peerless cup afloat 
Of the lake-lily is an urn, some Nymph 
Swims bearing high above her head. 
—Browning. 


Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle. 


Bluster—The Wind. Bright—The Sun. Sprinkle — The 
Rain. 


Once there were three great giants who helped the tiny 
flowers, the great trees, the brooks, all the little woodland 
inhabitants. Neither the blue violets nor the delicate white 
snow-drops could ever have waked up in the spring, nor the 
great red roses and yellow sunflowers could have opened 
their eyes in the summer, nor the trees have put on their 
green dresses, nor the pussy-willows have thrown off their 
fur caps, if Bright had not been ready to warm the big, 
brown house where their winter’s bed was found. 

Nor could they ever have crawled into such cozy places if 
Bluster had not run with them, and with his great hand 
gathered up dried leaves and earth to make warm comforts 
for them. 

Tightly wrapped in their beds, they lay waiting for Spring 
to call them; gentle, loving Spring, who always needs and 
calls upon her three great giant friends to help her bring the 
birds back home, and to wake up the flower babies, and set 
them to work. She had sent Bright to touch, with his warm 
fingers, their brown house, and had asked Sprinkle to tap at 
their doors and tell the little flower-people to get up. Blus- 
ter was ready to welcome them as they peeped out, and blew 
his warm breath on their little hands. 

The violets by the thousand were nodding their tiny 
purple caps; the snow-drops had peeped up, finished their 
work, and gone to sleep again; the robins, who had gone 
off for their winter’s trip, had come back, and the little 
brooks had been filled with water, and were dancing merrily 
among the stones, thanking old Sprinkle for the quantities 
of water he brought them, while — would you believe it?— 
Pussy Willow. with her little brown fur cap closely tied on, 
was still asleep. The violets called to her that it was time 
to get up, and Robin Redbreast, as he flew by, called to her, 
saying, “Oh, you lazy pussy! How can you stay asleep so 
long, when everybody else has waked up and gone to work ?” 
Pussy heard, but her mother told her to wait, for Jack Frost 
was still lurking around, and might come back. 

Bluster, Bright and Sprinkle talked about her and won- 
dered why she had not awakened. Sprinkle said, “I be- 
lieve she is thirsty ; 3 I will give her a cool drink, and maybe 
she will rouse up.’ 

Bluster said, “ No, she is lazy ; I will shake her and make 
her get up.” 
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Bright said nothing, but quietly waited. Sprinkle sent 
down a shower of cold water, which made Pussy draw her 
cap all the more closely. 

Bluster shook her, at first gently, then harder and harder, 
and at last very roughly, but Pussy did not stir. They then 
went back and told Bright what they had done and how 
Pussy still kept on her fur cap. Bright smiled and said, “ I 
will see what I can do.” 

Calling all his little sunbeam sons and daughters to him, 
he told them Pussy Willow’s story, and asked if they would 
like to go and help her wake up and enjoy she springtime. 
Joyfully they started off to work. Joining hands they danced 
around Pussy, making her feel warm and comfortable. 
Softly and lovingly they tapped. 

Pussy Willow heard them, felt the warmth, and gentle, 
tender touch of those dear little helpers; and, while they 
worked, out she peeped and saw her good triends and play- 
fellows helping her. She threw off her brown fur cap, and, 
shaking her silky, gold hair, nodded and smiled at the violets 
and dandelions around her. 

Bluster and Sprinkle shook their heads and wondered how 
Bright had waked her up. Bright said nothing, yet still kept 
on working. 

The next time Robin flew by he stopped to speak to 
Pussy, and to sit and sing to her, telling her, in his song, 
how sorry he was that he laughed at her, and how glad that 
she had at last come out to enjoy the springtime. 

She thanked Sprinkle whenever he sent her cool, fresh 
water to drink,— as he always did when the days were hot. 

The last we saw of Pussy and her neighbors, she was 
merrily laughing, surrounded by the violets, dandelions, and 
spring beauties, the centre of a circle around which her 
three giant friends were dancing hand in hand, Sprinkle 
throwing drops of crystal water over her golden-yellow hair, 
out ot which Bluster was trying to shake the drops as he 
blew the silky threads, and Bright smiling on her, until each 
tiny hair looked like gold, and every drop of water a rea/ 
diamond. , — The Kindergarten. 
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A Maiden Dryad. 


By ANNIE CHASF, 


A maiden once wished she could go to the wood 
And live there forever. She said, 

‘*T’d have no more lessons, week in and week out, 
I'd have a green bank for my bed.” 


A fairy came listening close by her side, 
And made her a Dryad with speed; 

She stands there forever fast bonnd to an oak, 
A lorn lonely maiden indeed. 


And when the brown acorns drop down at her feet, 
She sighs and she murmurs, ‘‘ Dear me, 

I wish I had waited and taken my life 

As it came, then I might have been free.” 
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The Birds View of The 
Matter. 


By GeorciA A. HopsKINs, Springfield, Mass. 


“In the spring a fuller crimson comes npon the robin’s breast.” 
“(NHEER up. Cheerup. Cheery, cheery.” Hear the 
% robins talking. “Don’t you think we’d better look 
about for a site for our house my dear? This is a 
beautiful spring morning. It will be summer before we 
know it. All the best spots will be chosen.” “Certainly, 
Robin, my dear,” chirped his devoted wife, and off flew 
brave robin followed closely by his mate. They hopped 
from limb to limb. They flew from tree to tree. This 
locust was too tall. That maple was too large. The elm 
was already engaged. So they selected a pretty pine in a 
side yard on a quiet street. “This is just right,” chirped 
Madam, “ much better than those great elms and maples.” 
I know where the tree stood. It was right beside my 
window. I saw them buiid their nest. It was a clumsy 
looking affair, made of roots, dried grass and bits of bark 
from the grape vines, tied together with horse hairs, plas- 
tered with mud and lined with soft mosses. But it was a 
very happy home and the young ones seemed perfectly con- 
tented. If they had 
not been I should have 
heard of it, as I watched 
them till they left the 
nest. Well were the 
trees in the neighbor- 
hood repaid for the shelter the pine tree so 
willingly gave these birdies, for the robins 
kept them free from worms and grubs, many 
thousands of which they ate or gave to their 
babies. 






The Tanager. 


‘Give me a tree in an oak grove, near a 
swamp,” whistles the tanager. ‘I’m too 
handsome a bird to fly about in a city. Someone 
would slay me just for my feathers. My wife might 
be safe in her soberer suit; but I must have my family 
with me. The woods for me!” So _ the bright scarlet 
tanager flits about among the dark, glossy oak leaves, through 
the hot summer days. You may meet him some time when 
you are driving over a lonely road that leads through such a 
bit of woodland. 


The Orioles, 


“Come live with me. I will protect you. I will rock 
your babies and hold them so safely in my tall arms that no 
prowling cat, no mischievous boy shall be able to touch 
them. See my strong trunk and long, leafy branches. 
Down under ground are great roots that hold me so firmly 
that no wind can displace me. Come live with me,” sang 
the elm tree to the birdies. Who heard him? Who 
answered ? 

The orioles heard him. They had just come from the 
South, where they had been spending the winter, and were 
looking for a summer cottage that should be pleasant and 
airy. ‘“ Let us look at this matter,” said gay Sir Baltimore. 
In his coat of black and orange he flitted off, flashing out 
and in amid the green leaves like a musical sunbeam. 

His sober clad wife followed closely. She was much 
interested. She would do most of the nest building, though 
her gay husband is always ready to help her. She likes to 
do it all herself however, perhaps he is not a good weaver. 

“This is just the right spot,” they both sang together. 
“Thank you kind elm. We will repay you. We will sing 
you our sweetest songs all the summer.” Then they set to 
work and soon on the elm tree hung a long, deep pocket, 
the nest of the hang-bird. 


The Bobolink. 


“* No tree for me,”’ whistles the bobolink from a tall weed 
in the meadow. “Let those build in trees that need to. 
The orioles now may not be able to do better. Their 
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children are always so noisy, calling, calling from morning 
till night. They have to hang them up there to keep them 
from harm’s way. Our children are better trained.” 

“ Down in the meadow we'll build our nest. You can’t 
find it. The painted cup and the daisy will hide it. You 
need not tell any one ; but I heard Farmer Brown say that he 
was going to plant that next field with buckwheat..” 

Do you know Wilson Flagg’s poem “The O’Lincoln 
Family ?” 


The Redwing. 


«‘ Alder bushes suit me better than trees,’”’ calls the red- 





wing. ll our family will settle in the clumps of alder near 
the pond. Some of the nests will be in the low branches 
and some will be on a tuft of coarse grass underneath. Our 
nests are built of coarse grasses and lined with finer ones. 
We like a swamp near a corn field. Can you guess 
why !” 


The Blackbirds. 


“ Fust come the blackbirds clatt’rin, in tall trees, 
And settlin’ things in windy congresses, — 

Queer politicians, though, for I'll be skinned, 

If all on ’em don’t head against the wind.” 


Evergreens for the grackles, and so fond are they of each 
other’s company, that you 
often find several families 
nesting in the same tree. 


The Goldfinch. 


“Twee. Twee. The 
apple tree for me,” sings 
the goldfinch. Have you 
seen his nest? I know 
two reasons for calling 
him the thistle bird and so 
will you, after you have 
seen his nest and watched 
him hovering over a thistle 
gone to seed. 


The Cedar Bird. 


Do you know the cedar 
bird? He likes the juniper (red cedar) tree. 





The Ruby Throat, 


“Tf you find my nest you must have sharp eyes,’ hums 
the ruby throat. I do not need to choose a particular tree, 
for I build my nest so carefully, and cover it so neatly with 
moss that you will not see it, even if it is within the reach of 
your hand.” 


Strange how much more conspicuous are the empty, last 
year’s nests ! 













































































































Number Ads. 


By M. A. PINNEY, New Haven, Conn. 


ERCEPTION cards for teaching number in lowest 
p primary grades, have long been found a valuable ac- 
cessory. So many number devices presenting ideas 
of color and form have already been advanced, that it might 
be supposed nothing new remained. Yet some attractive 
cards, prepared by a teacher whose thought was to treat of 
nature study in connection with nzumder, seem to be worthy 
of mention. 

These cards were pen and ink sketches, very simply and 
clearly drawn, which, while tratning the eye to readily grasp 
the number, also caused the child to have an instantaneous 
thought of animal or vegetable life. They enable him to 
see Outline or shape, and at the same time to recall color of 
flower, growth of plant, action or habit of insect and animal. 

There were three setsof these cards. As to what we mean 
by “ sets,” the term is, perhaps, indefinite. We use first very 
simple cards which show a group and convey a very simple, 
concrete thought. 

No attempt is made to call from the child the idea of 
parts in a given whole, but only expecting him to gather a/ 
a glance, a given number as a whole; as five chicks, four 
butterflies, five cherries, six beetles crawling, five rabbits 
sitting or standing, six fish or lobsters or crabs swimming, 
etc. That is to say, there is no detail only very simple out- 
lined forms in so-called Set I. 

The second set treated of the parts of a given mumber— 
two decided groups which are to be united in one whole ; 
as, three maple leaves upon one side of the card, two upon 
the other, calling for the statement that, 

Three and two maple leaves make five maple leaves. 

Four daisies and two daisies make six daisies. 

Six birds and two birds make eight birds. 

Other cards showed four and two 
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ing four catkins, the other five catkins. Two rose 
leaves, upon one leaf three bees, on the otherone bee. Two 
morning glory vines, one showing two leaves, the other three. 
The first vine had three buds, the second,two buds. Three 
pods of peas, each having three seeds. Three bunches of 
cherries, one bunch having four cherries and two leaves, 
another three cherries and three leaves, a third, two cherries 
and one leaf. . 

It will be readily perceived that many objects in botany 
and zoology may be similarly treated, but caution should be 
used, as there is danger of making the illustrations too elab- 
orate. 

It is not to show a beautiful picture, but to impress a 
numerical fact relating to some natural object which is the 
aim of the teacher. 























buttercups, one and five spiders, 
three and four frogs, etc. 

Set III afforded opportunity 
for two or more numerical state- 
ments upon one representation, 
and could be used both for com- 
bining and separating numbers, 
z. ¢. for facts in addition and sub- 
traction; as, two sprigs of clover 
showed two blossoms, one sprig 
had two leaves, the other had three 
leaves, calling for the statement, 

















“T see two flowers. I see five 
leaves.”’ Another showed two 
twigs of pussy willow, one, show- 
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Plant Trees. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1894. 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Madam: 

I am pleased to respond to your very kindly 
worded letter of the 16th instant, relative to Arbor Day, its in- 
stitution, and observance. 7 

Tell all of those little children of whom you write, that each 
one of them can confer a great blessing upon humanity by 
planting a tree whenever opportunity offers. Nothing lives as 
long as the Truth and a tree. And just as the children in the 
kindergarten of to-day shall be the men and women to form the 
future social and political conditions of the American Republic, 
so the small trees of to-day will furnish the forests, out of which 
shall be evolved vast edifices and ships, and sheltering shades in 
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harmonies and reflect the eloquent con- 
ceptions of master sculptors and painters. 
This, too, with results that point to Pub- 
lic School Art Leagues as benefactors of 
the race. 

The more universal efforts to keep the 
child in touch with the beautiful by 
means of Nature study are exceedingly 
interesting and attended with equally sig- 
nificant results. 

One such attempt, made in the inter- 
ests of forty children in a crowded sec- 
tion of a great city, is particularly sug- 
gestive. The teacher, recognizing that 
beauty is a “ must-have” of that which is 
purest and best in child nature, formed 
an Arbor Day resolve to make it possi- 
ble for her little “shut ins” to have, at 
least, a hint of the glory of the budding, 
blossoming springtime. She secured the 
co-operation of some boy and girl 
friends in the country, who, with their 
school-mates, were glad to share their 
wealth of flowers with the little city waifs 
and who did their part so faithfully that 







































































































































































































































beautiful parks, for generations to come. 


pleasure for posterity. 


All former anniversaries face the Past, and commemorate 
glories that have been. But Arbor Day alone looks to the Future, 


and Arborphones benedictions to posterity. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Every tree planter is a philanthropist. He plants utility and 


okie 


during every week of that term a great 
market basket filled with wild flowers 
made two or three journeys to the city in 
the wagon of a good-natured milkman. 
The contents of the basket were dis- 
tributed to the children at the opening 
of the session and kept in jars on their 
own desks until noon when they were 
taken home to fulfill their mission there. 

Those were red-letter days for the 
nine nations ofthe earth gathered within 
that sunny schoolroom. They fairly 
revelled in ferns, violets, daisies and 
apple blossoms ; made the acquaintance 
of fascinating Jack-in-the-pulpit, and car- 
| ried home chubby handfuls of “child- 











An Arbor Day Thought. 


By EpitH GooyEar, Normal Training School, Providence, R I. 


AVE you ever, when walking through a crowded city 

H street with a bunch of fresh flowers in your belt, had 

a grimy little hand held out imploringly, and heard a 
pleading voice ask, “ Please, Miss, give me just one?” 

Have you ever carried a bough, pink with apple-blossoms 
into a truant school and heard the half-whispered ““O—h !” 
of genuine admiration from the rough boys there? Have 
you ever placed a budding lilly plant on a desk in the midst 
of your pupils and noticed from day to day the effect of its 
presence ? 

The responsiveness of children to the subtle influence of 
the beautiful cannot be denied, while the fact that even 
young children are touched by the best in nature and in 
art, turning toward it— if given an opportunity —as unerr- 
ingly as the needle to the pole, is of deepest significance to 
all interesed in the child’s highest and fullest development. 

Earnest thinkers are seeing more and more clearly that 
the “beauty waiting to be born,” which is really a part of 
the child’s very being, has claims to existence no less valid 
than those which justify the training of other powers. 

Since, however, the home environment of large numbers 
of children is utterly destitute of any element which would 
tend to promote the growth of the child’s ethical nature by 
appealing to his esthetic feeling, the question as to what 
extent it is possible for the schools to supply conditions 
conducive to its development, even in a limited degree, is 
one of vital importance. 

The problem of bringing the refining influences of fine 
art into the early experience of children is finding, now and 
then, a happy solution. School-room walls, once bare, 
white and cheerless, are made to echo the music of color 


hood’s gold” in the shape of dandelions, 
buttercups and cowslips. 

Well do I remember peeping into that school-room one 
morning when the children’s happy faces smiled a greeting 
over miniature gardens of dainty bluets! That was a real 
bluet morning. They were the subject of verses, songs, 
number, language, and reading lessons—all delighfully in- 
teresting and valuable excercises— but more, above and 
beyond all that, they gave to the children’s hearts that throb 
of nature which, John Burroughs says, “Is worth all the dry 
facts you can teach.” 

One look into those radiant child faces was sufficient to 
convince me that life was fuller and sweeter to those little 
ones for the “fullness and sweetness they were taking knowl- 
edge of” and that the choicest lessons they were learning 
were the silent ones. It is the feeding not the fact which 
endures— ahd the spirit of beauty which maketh all beautiful. 


A thousand miles of mighty wood, 
Where thunder-storms stride fire-shud; 
A thousand plants at every rod, 
A stately tree at every rood; 
Ten thousand leaves to every tree, 
And each a miracle to me,— 
Yet there be men who doubt of God! 
—Joaquin Miller. 


Nature’s Way. 


“Left to herself, nature almost invariably finds some means 
to cover the earth with a protecting veil of leafage. Over 
every fountain she hangs a canopy that bars out the sun’s 
hot rays and prevents it from drying up. On every moun- 
tain side she spreads a leafy screen which overhangs the 
cliffs. She lines every defile, hides each granite crest, and 
bids the ferns and mosses spread a dainty verdant carpet 
from valley to peak, through which the pearly raindrops 
trickle and under which the seeds hide and germinate.” 
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An Arbor Day Story. 


Marjorie’s Birch. 
By DELLA JUSTINE Lone, St. Paul, Minn. 


UT on the edge of the lawn, in the middle of a long 

O row of trees, grew a beautiful, young birch. It was the 

straightest tree in all the row, and towards evening its 
shadow reached way across the grass. 

Sometimes a little girl with hair that shone like gold in 
the sunset, walked along the shadow, trying to think how 
much longer it would be next year, when the birch should 
have grown a few inches taller. 

Just a year before, one happy day, she had been seven 
years old, and her father had brought her the tree, which 
she had helped to plant and water. All through the summer 
she had talked to it, and played under it, and in the fall she 
had watched the little, yellow leaves flutter down to the 
ground. This spring she had waited anxiously for the buds 
to open. When they did open and she knew that the birch 
was really alive, she was the happiest little girl that ever had 
a tree for her own. Every morning she went out to look at 
the bursting buds, and every evening she tried to count the 
tiny leaves that had unfolded. 

“You’re the tallest and beautifullest of them all,” she 
said, putting her hands around the slender trunk, “and I 
love your pointed little leaves the very best! It’s most our 
birthday, did you know? —and we're going to have a party, 
right here by you. Why don’t you ever answer me?’’ she 
went on, laying her soft little cheek against the shining bark. 
«7 talk, and talk, and talk to you, and tell you more things, 
and you never say a word to me. ’Praps it’s because I’m a 
little girl and you’re a birch,—can’t you hear me I wonder.” 

She turned her face up toward the dancing leaves, but 
though they nodded their heads to her, like the vesy wisest 
little leaves in the world, she never heard a word. 

After she was gone, the Birch was very quiet for a long 
time. Then he said quietly, “I never thought that I should 
wish so much that I could speak to her. Of course she 
can’t understand me, poor little thing ; can’t hear me, as she 
says.” He spoke softly, as if to himself, but the Maple that 
grew by his side heard what he said. 

“T sometimes wonder,” said the Maple, “ if she hasn’t 
made up for your having to leave your own home.” 

The Birch moved uneasily. ‘If you had ever lived in 
the country yourself, you would understand why I miss it so 
much. But she has made all the difference in the world ; 
she is very different from other children.” 

The Maple smiled just a little. “But m the country you 
didn’t see many children,”’ she said. 

‘Nonsense !” interrupted the Birch, “‘I should think 
even a city maple might know that country children are big 
and little, like all the rest of the children in the world.”’ 

“Yes, yes, of course,’ said the Maple, who had a very 
gentle nature, and was always first to apologize. ‘“ But take 
the children across the street, for instance.” 

«« And worse ones you couldn’t take!” the Birch answered 
crossly. ‘ Look at that elm in front of their house. A 
finer young tree I never saw than that elm a year ago,— now 
look at it!” 

“‘ But the children,” said the Maple. 

“Well, they were to take care of it, and what did they do? 
Forgot to water it for two weeks, and then left the water 
running in a perfect stream all the afternoon in the sun. You 
saw how it washed the earth away, and the holes that it 
made around the trunk. It would have been enough to 
make one smile, if it had not been so dreadful. But I do 
believe it would have lived after all.” 

“ Well, then, what did it die for?” asked the Maple. 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 4now?— that you 
didn’t see those same boys leaning against it, day after day ?”’ 

“Oh yes,” the Maple said sadly, “I remember; but we 
are so used to having boys lean against us, and break our 
first branches, and cut us with new knives.” 

“T declare I don’t know what I should do!” began the 
Birch in great excitement, but the Maple went on in her 
soft voice, “ You have escaped it all, because they seem to 
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do these things mostly to very young trees. That is the 
strange part of it. It is a wonder to me that those three 
beeches were not worn out long ago ; they managed to stand 
it, and now of course it doesn’t hurt them. Why from this 
row I have seen more little trees twisted and bent by children 
playing around them, than you would believe.”’ 

“It makes me think of some city boys that came out one 
summer to the wood where I was born,” the Birch said, 
when the Maple stopped speaking. Wonld you believe 
that they cut the bark through and through, into the wood, 
and tore it off leaving the tree bare? I was too young to 
remember it myself, but my mother often told us of it; I 
could never hear the story without shuddering. Do you 
suppose there is a country boy amywhere, who doesn’t know 


how to get birch-bark without hurting the tree? Indeed 
there is not!” 
The Maple began to grow very uncomfortable. She was 


sorry to have the Birch make himself so unhappy over 
things that neither of them could help. 

“It is a shame to hurt a birch,” she said sweetly. “I 
have always thought that nothing could be lovelier than the 
bark of birches gleaming through a wood.” 

“We are admired more than many trees,” the Birch said, 
rather proudly. ‘We always make good pictures, you 
know. My mother was very tall and graceful; she was 
sketched more than once.” 

“« And probably by a city artist.” said the Maple smiling. 
The Birch smiled too. He had forgotten all about the city 
boys. 

A few days later, a party of boys and girls came racing 
out to the edge of the lawn. One of the boys who was 
running very fast, threw himself against the Birch as he 
reached it, and swung himsetf around by it. 

** T’ve won, though I did pretty nearly fall over on to the 
sidewalk !’’ he called as the others came up. _ A little girl 
with hair as yellow as gold ran up to him quickly. 

“Oh Fred, please don’t swing ’round that tree ! 
only had it a year,— its a little one, you know.” 

The children laughed. Marjorie’s cheeks grew red, but ~- 
she said bravely, ‘Of course you didn’t know "bout it, 
‘cause it isn’t in your yard, but we’ve had it a year, so I 
can’t help knowing ’bout its not being very strong yet.” 

“If we did know about it, Marjorie, we’d hear it whisper 
too, wouldn’t we?” one of the older girls said, putting her 
arm around Marjorie. ‘ Did you know that that very tree 
whispers, Fred, and that the leaves dance? Marjorie says so. 
It probably sees, and feels, and does a lot of more things, so 
you'd better be careful how you treat it.’’ 

The children laughed again, all except Marjorie. 

“Why, didn’t you know they danced? It isn’t funny, 
‘cause they really do! Just look, if you don’t believe it.” 

So they all gathered under the tree and looked up into 
the branches, and sure enough there were hundreds of little 
leavés dancing back and forth on their slender stems, 
nodding, and bobbing, and twinkling, even more merrily 
than Marjorie had ever seen them. 

Long after the children were gone, the moon came out 
throwing a soft light over all the trees in the row. 

“ How silvery your coat is!” the Maple said. “It is a 
pity that Marjorie has never seen you in the moonlight.” 

The Birch sighed. 

“You are tired.”’ the Maple said gently. 

“A little,” the Birch answered. “It was rather hard 
work dancing so much more than usual, but of course I 
wanted to show these children that Marjorie was right. 
Fortunately my branches are light, and very fortunately a 
breeze came to belp me. Did you notice? 

“Yes, but I was so busy watching the children I could 
only glance at you once or twice. You were right; she is 
different.” 

The Birch swayed slightly as a breeze passed over them, 
but he said nothing. The Maple wondered if he was think- 
ing again of the wood where he was born, and spoke to him 
softly, but the Birch had quite forgotten his kind friend, and 
did not hear a word. He was thinking of Marjorie, and 
wondering if, after all, this one little girl was not dearer to 
him than all the birches he had ever known. 


We've 
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How to Come Close to The 
Children. 


By MARGUERITE BARNES, Washington, D. C. 
(To Teachers.) 


ON’T try to do it by calling them “ Pet” and “ Dear” 
indiscriminately. You will only accustom yourself to a 
foolish habit of speech, and perhaps realize, after a 

while, that you never finish a sentence to a scholar without 
attaching one of those much-abused terms. 

I have in mind a certain teacher whose position brought 
her into constant contact with several primary schools, 
embracing in all, less than half-a-dozen rooms. She never 
made the least effort ,apparently, to fix in her memory the 
names of the children in these rooms, but relied on inspira- 
tion and her stock of affectionate adjectives for help in any 
emergency. In this way it came about that her usual form 
of question was this wise: “ Read me this story — pet!” 
“ Five and three are how many — darling?”’ the last word 
usually coming with some effort, disconnected from the rest 
of the sentence, and so palpable an afterthought that one 
was forced to wonder what the six-year-olds thought of it. 

Don’t — don’t kiss your children good-bye every day. 
We hear cries against promiscuous kissing of children on 
every hand ; let it not be encouraged in our schools I beg. 

If you stand at your school-room door and kiss two or 
three of your pretty little girls as they pass out, not only will 
they expect it ever after, but so will the two or three dozen 
other little ones, who may not be so pretty or so kissable, 
but, who, for that very reason, get fewer caresses, and esteem 
them more. 

There are things other than kisses and pet names, that 
tell your children you love them. Just the expression, the 
tone,— O, teacher, don’t let it be an indifferent tone,— the 
insertion of some little playfulness, will make those children 
adore you, as they ought to adore their teacher if she is to 
teach them anything. 

And the touch of your hand ; don’t you know how some 
children reach out their fingers to touch you as you pass 
them, and does it teach you nothing? How can you help 
touching that dimple with your finger, and making it deepen 
into a smile? How can you help giving a little pat of en- 
couragement to that little hand, not over-clean, that has 
such a hard time to hold the pencil right? 

Did it ever occur to you that a touch of that curly head 
may stimulate the brain inside wonderfully? ‘There are, of 
course, some children whom it is not pleasant to touch, and 
who may seem utterly unresponsive to smiles and “funny 
speeches,”— don’t misunderstand that, please. But perhaps 
you don’t put so much heart into your advances to those 
unattractive children ; keep up the sunshine and see if they 
don’t thaw. . 

There is something amiss with the teacher whose scholars 
do not think ‘¢heir teacher the most fascinating person in 
existence. 


The Trailing Arbutus. 


‘‘ Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming alone, 
When earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone 
Ere the last snow-drift melts, you tender buds are blown. 


Fringed with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew, 
Starlight — unimpassioned 
Dawn’s most tender hue, 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets for you?” 
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Blackboard Keading. 


By G. A. H. 
(Miss Allen’s School.) 


Ah, children, I'm glad to see you! 

{ have heard about your school. 

I was very glad when Dick and Ray came to my home. 

Do you know where my home was ? 

I heard the boys talking 

‘*' To-morrow is Arbor Day,’ they said. 

Then all the little trees stood up very straight and tall 

We all knew what Arbor Day meant. 

‘* Here are some fine trees,’ said Dick. 

He stopped right in front of us. 

We saw that he had a small spade in his hand. 

We all listened. Miss Allen said, ‘‘ Bring a stout little maple. 

We will plant it in the school yard. 

There is a long sunny walk past the school yard. 

We will plant it near the fence. 

When it grows larger it will give a pleasant shade the e. 

Our little tree will grow. 

Perhaps the little birds will come and build their nests in it. 

We will love it and «are for it.” 

So the boys stood and looked. 

How proud I felt when'they chose me us the finest. 

They took me up carefully. 

They did not break my brown roots. 

Then they tied a stiff paper aroand them. 

That kept the earth from shaking off. 

Where is the corner in which I am to be planted? 
see it. 

Will you fi 1 that hole with water first, please? That is right. 

Now when you put me in, my roots can spread out. 

Sift the earth in lightly about them. 

Now tread it down firmly. 

I will grow as fast as I can, and will made a pleasant shade 
for you. 


Now I 


The ‘Teacher. 


Not a ‘‘ Schoolma’am.”’ 


When I was about to take up the duties of a teacher for 
the first time, a teacher by nature and experience said to 
me: “Don’t get bossy.” At that time I did not see the 
significance of the advice and almost thought it uncalled for. 
After having taught for one year I became conscious of the 
fact that I was fast becoming a “ schoolma’am,”’ in all that 
word, in modern usage, implies. I was each term becoming 
more domineering and less gentle. 

Just to-day, I asked a little girl who her teacher was; she 
replied, “ Miss L , l like her, she is not cross.” She 
spoke as if it was a very unusual thing for a teacher not. to 
be cross. 

Is this true? If so the pupils are to be pitied, but much 
more so the teacher ; but has she not twenty things a day to 
make her so? ‘True, every teacher has at times reasons for 
righteous indignation, but crossness is a fault which never 
leans to virtue’s side. Do I as a teacher never become 
cross? Much to my dismay and disgust of self I do; but 

“* We may rise on stepping stones 
Of our dead selves, to better things.” 

How can a young woman teach in a public school and 
maintain a gentle and lovable disposition? How can she 
be free from that which pupils with so much aversion term 
“crossness?” In the first place she can bearin mind that 
smiles are powerful and that it is neither criminal nor a 
waste of “sweetness on the desert air’? to smile in the 
school-room. We are almost certain to receive impressions 
from anything on which we allow our thoughts or words to 
dwell. Let the teacher then dwell on the pleasant things 
which occur every day. 

Do pleasant things occur every day in the school-room ? 
Oh yes, if we open our eyes wide enough to see them and 
our hearts to appreciate them. ‘We are apt to view our 
troubles with both eyes, and our blessings with only one.” 

— L.in Ed. Review (N. B.) 


“True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. It sim- 
ply consists in treating others just as we like to be treated 
ourselves.” 
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Primary Writing. XIV. 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 
ERY little has been said thus far about principles or 
V the formation of letters. It is a good plan to teach 
them to a certain extent. The children may find out 
for themselves what the principles are. 

You can make them see very readily that principles are 
the lines which are used in making letters, or principles are 
parts of letters. It is important that they should be taught 
to recognize a right curve or a left curve whenever they see 
one. 

A good way to teach this is to make an oval on the board, 
and divide it lengthwise by a slanting straight line. The 
right curve is found on the right hand side, the left curve on 
the left hand side of this oval. When a pupil is trying to 
give the name of a curve, he simply has to think on which 
side of the oval the line would be; if on the right side he 
knows it is the right curve, if on the left side he knows it is 
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Invert this principle and add the first part of small @ fora. 


g: a right curve added to this inverted loop makes a /. 
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the left curve. 

The slanting straight line may be taught, although where 
children have learned to write by counting and tracing, very 
little need be said to them about the slant. A correct posi- 
tion at the desk, the proper position of the hand (i.e. the 
hand being held at right angles to the line upon which the 
writing is to stand) and the movement used, determine the 
slant. 


The reason that children at first write more of an upright 
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hand is because of this. Little children never place their 
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hands in such a position at first; they carry the arm farther —<<—<—< LLL Mf Ua ol 


around in front of them so that really the swing of the arm 
(if they could swing it) would be more nearly vertical. 

This argument is sometimes used in favor of vertical writ- 
ing. It has been said that children write a vertical hand 
naturally.. This is not always true; when they do, it is be- 
cause of this cramped position which gives theni no sweep 
or swing. 

I am saying nothing against vertical writing ; whether or 
not it has all the advantages claimed for it, I am not yet 
prepared to say. This is true; the best vertical writing 
never looks as well as the best slanting writing. I presume, 
however, that a poor vertical hand might be more legible 
than a poor slanting hand. We must remember that we see 
the best results when specimens are reproduced, and the 
very poorest slanting writing selected to compare with it. 

But to return to our former subject. The loop may also 
be taught, as many of the small letters are made from this 
loop. 

You can number these principles if you wish, but you can 
see that it is of much more importance for a child to know 
a right or left curve when he sees it than to know it as the 
first, second or third principle. Then the capital principles 
may be taught. 

As to teaching heights of letters. In using any writing- 
book the children should be taught the heights of letters at 
each lesson and not only that, but he should make his 
letters the right height whenever he writes them. If time 
enough has been given to his writing or tracing he will have 
learned to move his arm a certain height for a 4, d, p— 
another for an /, 4,4, and f/f. It is of very little use for a 
boy or girl to stand up and give the heights of letters cor- 
rectly, if he can not or does not make them that way when 
he writes. When a boy can recite letters in this way, he 
has simply registered them in the muscles of his jaw, and 
has not registered the movement which produced the letters 
in the motor-centres of the brain. 

In teaching the heights of letters it may be well to do 
both. Children remember heights of letters better when 
taught in this order (Figs. 2, 3 and 4.) Figs. 5 and 6 are 
movement exercises for loop letters. [Illustrate to the chil- 
dren that all the loop letters are made from one principle ; 
show them that you can take the loop principle, and from 
it, by adding a right curve, you can make an /, by adding a 
right curve, a dot and a horizontal right curve you can make 
a 6, and adding the last part of an # gives an’. To make 
a k, add a left curve, a short right curve and a slanting 
straight line. To make the /, lengthen the slanting straight 
line, then make a right curve and finish on the base line. 
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The last part of an # joined to it makes a y. The first part 
of the # joined to a loop,— not this same one, but one that 
is more curving on the right side — makes a z. 

The easiest way to remember heights of letters is to think 
of them in sets, for instance, |, 4, 4, & and / are always three 
spaces above the base line, g, 7, y, z and / are two spaces 
below the base line ; 4, d and / are two spaces above and # 
and g one and a half below the base line. 

For capital letter practice, use the three copies given ; let 
the children give the principles used in making them. Fig. 
7 may be practiced to advantage in connection with the 
capital letters. 


Drawing in Primary Schools. 


VIII. 


Faces.— Continued. 
By Henry T. BAILEy, State Supervisor Drawing, Mass. 


ERE is a picture for you.” Such an amusement is 

H always hailed with delight in a primary school. 

Children love pictures. Such a sketch as Fig. 42, 

placed on the blackboard before school begins, will claim 
their attention a long time. 

‘‘What do you see here?” The answers come quickly 
and with little agreement,— “ Hens — chickens — birds — 
a house — a barn —a fence — windows — pigeons.” “ Yes, 
yes; but not so fast. When you see a sketch like this 
(Fig. 43) you don’t say I see eyes — ears — nose — neck- 
tie, do you? No, you say, ‘I see a boy.’ Of what is this a 
picture ?”’ 

“Yes, it is a hen-house: or poultry-house. Two families 
live in it, one on the ground floor, and one in the attic. 
Now who is ready to name all the different things to be 














Fig. 42. 


seen inthe picture?’”’ When the interest is at it height ask 
“‘ How many sguares can you find in the picture?’’ The 
answers come like popping corn — “Two — five — one — 
seven — three — five — four —fourteen — six— !” 

“ Well, well, — not so fast; somebody is guessing. Now 
count quietly and raise your hand when you are sure you 
know the number.’’ At last the squares are found, seven- 
teen in all, and the children may sketch something having 
a square in it, or copy the sketch on the blackboard. 

The sketch may be left upon the blackboard until 
the next lesson, which will be upon another figure. 

(1) “Do you remember when we pressed upon 
one face of the cylinder and cut out 
the shape of the face? We will try that 
again this morning, and do much better 
than we did before.”” Cylinders, paper 
and scissors are distributed and the 
circles are cut out by the pupils. Each writes Circle upon 
one side, and his initials upon the other side of his paper 
circle. 
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(2) “What did we make during the last lesson? Place 
the little circle in the middle of the desk-top. Using the 
point of your fore-finger as though it were a pencil, you 
may trace around the circle without touching it. Yes, go 
round again, tracing a larger circle. Now let’s trace as 
large a circle as possible without falling off the edge of the 
desk. Let’s trace it round and round several times. Now, 
all together.” Have the movement uniform. There is no 
special virtue in beginning at the bottom and moving up 
toward the left. Begin at the top and move downward 
toward the left if you prefer. The only rule is that the point 
of beginning should be in sight during the entire process. 
Find circles in the room,—the clock face, the number 
ring the ink-well cover, etc., etc. 
Practice the movement again. “ How 
many circles can you find in this pic- 
ture we studied the other day?” 

(3) Practice the circular movement 
first without pencils then with pencils. 

If possible have a large printed or 
drawn circle (about 4” in diameter < 
for the pupils to trace. Hold the °: § 
pencil as for a vertical line, and trace 
round and round barely touching the 
paper, so as to make very, very light 
lines. Now try without the printed circle. 





Just as twenty 
homely girls photographed successively upon the same plate 
will make a pretty composite face, so twenty imperfect cir- 
cles lightly drawn may produce the effect of roundness. 


(4) Practice drawing circles of limited sizes. That is, 
place two points to indicate the height of the circle, and 
practice the movement and draw through these points. 

(5) Cut circles from j}'aper and construct one or more 
such simple objects as shown in Fig. 44. 

(6) Draw one or more such objects upon manilla paper. 

(7) Reproduce such drawings from memory. 

(8) Dictate as follows: Place points for a four inch 
circle. Sketch the circle. Place a point one inch above 
the lower part of the circle. Practice the movement for a 
new.circle through this point and the highest point in the 
first circle. Barbarous and other imperfectly civilized 
people sometimes wear ear-rings,— often of this shape. 

(Fig. 45) ‘‘ What is the largest circle you ever saw?” 


Intermediate Section. 


“Do you remember that in our last lesson many of you 
had trouble with trisecting? Now that seemed of but little 
consequence in drawing the cross, although I believe you 
thought the crosses looked better when drawn accurately ; 
but we shall have trisecting to do before long which will be 
very important. You know that last Arbor Day we set out 
trees at the corners of our school house lot, next the side- 
walk. This year we have two more to set out. Where shall 
we put them? Here is a rough plan. (Fig.46) The corner 
trees are only 75 feet apart, and 
we must have the others placed / 
so that the trees shall have all the WS 


room possible to 
Ta. fo og 


grow evenly. Will 
Holder. 






the arrangement 


Kettle cover - 


Fig. 44. 


at A look well, or B look better? Here are two dots on the 
blackboard for tne corner trees. Who will show me where 
the others should be placed? We will trisect three different 
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lines 8” long.. The two pupils who do this most perfectly 
may drive the stakes in the yard to show us where to set the 
trees Arbor Day.” 

“When you think you can tri sect accurately, you may 
try to puzzle out this: Cut a 4” x 9” oblong from paper ; 
trisect the long sides ; make three cuts through the points 
of trisection so that the pieces will form three equal quadri- 
laterals whose sides measure two inches by five inches !”’ 

«By the way, how about the sketches of things like 
oblongs? How many have more than three? Here are 
some of mine. There are so many oblong things in the 
world one has difficulty in selecting which to sketch. Of 
course you all have sketches of doors and windows (Fig. 47) 
and picture frames, and the American flag. 

The next geometric figure to be studied is the circle. 

1. Review cylinder, surface, face and circle. Provide 
a 4 inch paper circle for each pupil. What kind of edge 

has it? Can you find a point equally 
distant from all parts of the edge? The 
line bounding the circle is its circum- 
ference. The point equi-distant from 
all parts of the circumference is its 
center. Write the words upon the 
circle in their proper places. Find 
objects having circular faces. Practice 
drawing circles upon the blackboard 
big. 45. using a string, and later, freehand. 

2. Have each pupil fold his 4” circle so that a crease 
will divide it into two equal parts. | What part of the circle 
is each part? Each half circle is a semicircle. Describe 
the position of the crease? A straight line passing through 
the center from one point in the circumference to an 
opposite point is a diameter. Fold the circle so that the 
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two ends of the diameter come together. The new crease 
bears what relation to the first? Into how many equal 
parts is the circle now divided? A quarter circle is a 
quadrant. Half a diameter,— a line from any point in the 
circumference to the center is the radius. Write the 
words upon the circle in their proper places. Mount the 
paper circle upon the left half of a 6’’ x 9” sheet. 
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4. Draw some circular object.* | (See Fig. 49; section 


of a young maple, or a watch, or the ink-well cover.) 
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Fig. 48. 


5- Reproduce the drawing from memory or draw some 
other circular object. 

6. Draw the following from dictation. 
(6” x 9” )so that its short edges are 
horizontal. Place a point one inch 
below the middle of the upper edge ; 
four inches below place another 
point. Through these points sketch 
acircle. Sketch a radius from the 
center downward; extend the line 
to within one inch of the lower edge 
of the sheet. Sketch a line parallel 
to this vertical line one-quarter inch 
to the left of it. Sketch another 
similar line one quarter inch to the right of it. Sketch 
short horizontal lines joining the ends of these lines. 
Line-in to make a fan. (Fig. 50.) 

When drawing circles, 


Turn the sheet 





Fig. 49. 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again.” 


not with the eraser, but with the pencil. 
hear about the most famous ° 
circle in the world? There 
once lived in Florence a 
renowned artist named Giotto 
(pronounced Jot’-to); Pope 
Boniface wanted some frescoes 
painted on the walls of St. 
Peter’s Church, Rome, and | 
despatched a messenger to 

obtain samples of Giotto’s 
work. The messenger stopped 
at Sienna on the way, obtained 
specimens of work from some 
famous artists there, and 1 
then came to Florence. One 

morning he visited Giotto and 


Did you ever 




















requested a sample of his work Mut lo. 
to send to Rome for the iin. oe 
pope’s inspection. Giotto we 


seized a brush, dipped it in red paint, and with 
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one stroke of his hand drew a circle so perfect 
that it was a wonder to behold. Handing the 
paper to the messenger he said, “ Here is your 
drawing.” “Am Ito have nothing more than 
this?” “It is enough and to spare,” said 
Giotto. “Send it with the rest and you will 
see if it will be recognized.” The wonderful 
circle — “ Giotto’s O,”” — secured the contract, 
and the master went to Rome to decorate the 
church. 








Fig 47. 


3. Review circle and its details. 


its details upon the right half of Sheet 14. (Fig. 48.) 





Draw the circle and 





* A good list of objects based on the geometric figures may be found 
in the Primary Manual, “ White’s New Course in Art Instruction,”— 
Am. Book Co. This book contains valuable suggestions for paper 
cutting, with illustrations 



























































































































































































































































THE OLD OAK. 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the green wood long? 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong ! 

There’s fear in his frown, when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out : 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 


Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 
And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 
—H. F. Chorley. 


One Stormy Day. 


By BERTHA B. CHESLEY, Lynn, Mass. 


WENTY-SIX children in school that day. That was not 
so bad, and we really could not afford to lose the whole 
morning. The children had not had a real out-and-out 

good time since Christmas, so that, perhaps, it would pay to 
have something out of the usual run. After puzzling my 
brains a few minutes I was ready for action. And the 
children! Who ever saw them when they were not? 

First I chose two girls — there were so few of them, the 
boys were perfectly willing to resign all honors in their favor 
—and they quickly divided the school in true spelling- 
match style. 

We placed the two divisions on opposite sides of the room 
with several empty rows between, and decided to make it a 
day of matches. By the way, my school is an upper pri- 
mary, the third and fourth years of school-life. 

We first had a blackboard cleaned very nicely, and a row 
of colored crayons arranged underneath, We then started 
with number work. I gave out questions in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, correcting each ex- 
ample as it was finished, and finally putting a red star on 
the board for the division that had the greater number of 
perfect slates. We continued this for perhaps an hour, each 
child doing his best work. 

Then we had our reading lesson, a yellow star being 
placed for each child who read without stumbling or missing 
a word. How intensely interested the children were! 
Every eye fixed on the book, and as it came their turn to 
read, giving me better work than I thought possible. A 
thought crossed my mind that perhaps perfect discipline 
was not impossible after all. 

And then ten minutes to study the twelve spelling words 
to be written just before recess. A blue star answered for 
each perfect slate. After recess, and fifteen minutes had 
been given for re-writing the misspelled words and review- 
ing the spelling papers for the last few weeks, we were ready 
for the spelling-match. This really capped the climax with 
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the children, and when, finally, one of the boys won for his 
side a white star, the children were supremely happy. 

Twenty minutes yet remained and we decided to end the 
morning with a game of word-making. Each child wrote 
the word Massachusetts at the top of his slate and then 
began the race. I think this game will not need explaining. 
Five minutes before school closed, one of the girls won for 
her side an orange star. 


As the children trooped out of school, several of them 
stopped at my desk to say that they wished it would snow 
every day. 

And had it been worth while, teachers? Through the 
three hours not a cross word had been spoken, not a child 
had been spurred on for idleness, and what is perhaps better 


than all the rest, they had, one and all given me their Jes¢ 
work. 


The Gift of the Maple. 


Lo! I, the dryad 
Guarding this tree, 
From its warm heart-blood 
Draioed this for thee; 
Clear-dropping ichor 
Drawn from deep wells, 
Trickling in sunshine 
Through the white cells! 


Southern winds fanned it, 
Sipped its mild wine; 
Sacred fire brewed it, 
Nectar divine; 
Last, the rich fluid 
Poured in a mould 
Bodies in amber 
Virtues untold. 


Happy, O taster, 
Happy art thou, 
In the sweet tribute 
Root. branch and bough 
Spare from their pleasures 
In summer to be! 
Lo! 1, the dryad 
Guarding this this tree 
Bid thee in tasting 
Be mindful of me! 
—Edith M. Thomas in Atlantic Monthly. 


3») I Know. 
By M.A. B KELLY. 
(A Recitation.) 
I know where the robin has built her snug house, 
I know where the squirrel has hidden his store ; 


I know all the tric ks of the sly, meadow mouse, 
I know where the mole makes her smooth, earthen floor. 


I know when the Wake-robin opens her eyes, 
I know when the song-birds return on glad wing; 
I know, (and I wish all the world were as wise. ) 
The joy of a new life that comes with the spring. 


The ancient Druids never performed a religious ceremony 
without oak branches or leaves in their hand. They held 
their services and had their schools in dark woods and 
groves. ‘They believed the mistletoe on the oak was sacred, 
and they called it “ All-heal.” They gathered this with great 
ceremony. A priest in white surplice cut it off with a gold 
pruning knife. 
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(In this department teachers and editor will meet together for a social talk and 
exchange of opinions, experiences and suggestions. All that teachers would’say of 
their work, if they were with a congenial — y of other teachers will be in place 
here. Questions and letters to the editor will here receive attention and be treated in 
the best way to bring the greatest good to the greatest number. ) 


Arbor Day. 


fae Day has come again, bringing with it the added duty of 
providing for its suitable observance, in addition to the,regular 
work. A long persona! experience in the school-room convinces 
me that it is a mistake to create any more buzz among the chil- 
dren as to the observance of any extra day than is actually neces- 
sary. There is a way to plan it all quietly beforehand, without 
letting the children suspect that the thought has entered the mind 
of the teacher. The exercises can be laid out as one can decide 

upon a dinner, and the ‘‘ table can be set” before the children 
are invited to enter into the arrangement at all. Every teacher 
knows her children well enough to select the prominent actors 
without announcing the facts till their co-operation is needed at 
the last moment. If the material you desire to use for any holi- 
day o-ca-ion is in your hands ten days before :t is needed, it will 
be suffivient time; three days are enough for the teacher to 
decide upon her selections, and surely you would not disturb the 
school regime, by introducing a distracting subject to the chil- 
dren more than a week before the time of the public exercises. 

‘« But little children need so much drill,” says some anxious 
primary teacher. Yes, but it is doubtful if it is wise to use any 
exercise that takes more than a week in preparation fur the young- 
est children. The desire to impress the lesson of the day is the 
main object, and not the eclat of an elaborate dramatic exercise 
that has worn the children and teacher all out beferehand and 
left every nerve on the tingle for the final exhibition day. 

This view of the subject is given here in answer to many letters 
from anxious teachers who have felt that they must know ‘‘what 
they were going to have” many weeks beforehand. PRIMARY 
EpvucaTION is issued this month two weeks carlier than the usual 
time (15th of the month), to reach all the states that observe 
Arbor Day in April. But the editor may be trusted not to forget 
the little children nor their teachers, on all such occasions. By 
reading the editorial page, it will be seen that simplicity and essy 
arrangements have been ever in mind in the preparation of exer- 
cises tor the coming Arbor Day. 

A word t» those who must have their Arbor Day program to 
meet the earlier appointment of the day in their localities. Cut 
what yuu like from the papers and manuals of one year and hold 
them over to the next. If ail teachers would make 


A Set of little Pasteboard}Boxes 


for all the principal ‘‘ show” occasions of the year, and label 
them Feb. 22, Arbor Day, Memorial Day, Christmas, etc., fasten 
them together and place in some convenient corner, they would 
find them slowly filling with the little cuttings that are found in 
all sorts of publications, suitable for those occasions — that is, 
if teachers would ‘‘ keep an eye out in reading’ and put these 
there at the time. I knowa teacher who rarely sits down to read 
without a pair of tiny scissors, and the ‘‘snip”is heard very 
quickly, tco, after she begims to read. That teacher is looked 
upon as a never-failing resource for all sorts of delightful things 
for school use. Yet she has no more‘: time” than any other 
teacher, and her scissors cost twenty-five cents, and her paste- 
board boxes, nothing. She never loses sight or thought of her 
work; it runs like an under-current through all her life, and she 
is not a bit of a ‘‘schoolma’am,” either. I forgot to add, that 
she takes a daily newspaper, and reads it with a thought for the 
children, always. 

But there is a deal of moral strength in the consciousness that 
these little savings-bank boxes hold treasures for all ‘‘ rainy- 
day” emergencies. If to be dressed well is a means of grace, 
to be rich in exhibition resources, is no less a matter for nerve- 
quict and contentment of spirit. 


“Frbeeel's Birthday. 


Freebel’s birthday occurs April 21. Talk to the little children 
about him, and let them connect him with the kindergartens, 
and with love and thought and work for little children every- 
where. 


Why Do Not My Articles Appear? 


This question comes occasionally from contributors, to the 
editorial desk, and is no doubt in the thought of many others 
who do not putit into words. It seems natural to expect that an 
accepted contribution should appear in print without waiting 
month after month, i.c., if the paper is a monthly publication. 
But, my dear impatient contributor, you see only your own side. 
If you could be an invisible looker-on while one paper is being 
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‘**made up” and could sea and know all the reasons for the 
selection of the various articles that do appear, you would see all 
sides of the matter, and go contentedly away leaving your 
accepted work reposing safely in its pigeon-hole and concluce 
there are more things to be th ught of in journalism than have 
been dreamt of in your philosophy. Timeliness, length of 
articles, economy of space, the necessity of preserving a balance 
of the various subjects presented that none shall receive undue 
prominence,— all these and many more things have to be con- 
sidered in every issue, regardless of inclination or personal 
preference. 

There is no danger that any contribution once accepted, will be 
forgotten, and the writ r must wait her opportunity with as 
much patience and faith in the editorial judgment as it is possible 
to cultivate. It would be a rich satisfaction to the editor of 
PrimaRy Epucation if there could be one mammoth num- 
ber issued that should contain all that could with profit 
appear that month. Remember that, teachers, when you open 
your next paper and do not see your own contribution there. If 
educational journalism has a place in the celestial economies of 
the hereafter, may its heavenly size allow a corner for every- 
body. 

Dr. White’s Book. 


Have you read Dr. E. E. White’s book on School Management? 
Better try to own it for careful study. 


The Bradley Color Top. 


Have you heard of it? A boy can spin his top, and demon- 
strate all the color facts that have been previously given him in 
school, at the same time. It is on the same principle as the 
Bradley Color Wheel. The msterial consists of a wooden spindle 
with a sliding nut; a graduated paper board disk, eight thin 
paper disks in the six standards with white and black and eight 
othcr disks in duplicate colors. Now this is an ‘‘ object lesson” 
that is worth while and will capture the small boy at once. Bunt 
don’t try the spinning first before the class or you may find the 
boy to be the best teacher, while he smiles at your want of skill. 


¢ThejCoda, 


Do all teachers know The Coda, published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston? The object of the little pamphlet-list of music is to 
supply schools with music at a very low price,— at two, three, 
and four cents apiece. Thus a school can be promptly furnished 
with music for any special occasion for a very small sum and 
without trouble. 


Teachers in Ungraded Schools 


and in rural districts where the custom of Arbor Day observances 
has never been introduced will get special help by reading ‘‘ One 
Arbor Day” by Miss Comstock in this number. It is full of 
quiet suggestion as to the happiest way to “ get along” with the 
‘Squire Lawsons” all over the country, and yet put something 
into the day and into the hearts and lives of those children that 
shall last forever. Ev ery teacher, wherever she may be placed, 
has something to enjoy in this delightful story. ‘* Marjorie’s 
Birch.” by Miss Long, will be thoroughly enjoyed by the children 
to whom it should be read and who will absorb its meaning with- 
out knowing that it is another ‘‘ Don’t” given them as to their 
manner of treating trees in their out-door play. 


4 Don’t Send Pencil} Work. 


I am constantly in receipt of illustrated work done by the chil- 
dren with a lead pencil. It will not photograph, teachers, and 
don’t send it for publication unless it is in ink and in black ink. 
I have called attention to this several times during the last year 
and yet it is necessary to say it again. To send me pencil work 
or work faintly inked is to oblige me to return it with a letter of 
explanation which takes time, and time is as precious to an editor 
as to other people and a very scarce article sometimes.} 


Please Return if notJAvailable 


is a very familiar request from contributors. Yes, I do it invar- 
iably and promptly, but the article would never reach the writer 
without — stamps. 


Our Picture, 


this month has a charm and a meaning that must be felt by 
every teacher as she looks a moment at the faces of this boy and 
girl, and feels the delightful relation between them. The boy is 
a charming illustratioh of kind-hearteduess, delicate thought and 
well-bred deference as he stands before this girl, cap in hand, 
with the first flower he has brought her. The girl is charming 
in her unconsciousness of self and thinks only of the flower — 
inde d they are both concentrating their thoughts upon the flower 
instead of each other. This indicates a sense of comradeship 
between them that is an ideal relation between boys and girls of 
this age, and to establish this should be the aim of every teacher. 
The cheerful good face of this girl, with the untold story of the 
crutches beside her, must be also noticed. The other details 
of this picture will be brought out by the children but the single 
thought in the illustration —that of giving pleasure to others 
in the kindest and most delicate manner — must not be buried in 
a mass of unimportant details by the children. This picture is 
ethical; don’t kill it by making only a language lesson of it. 
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Arbor Day for the Little Ones. 


By OLIvEe M. Long, St. Paul, Minn. 


(This in-door exercise is designed for the little ones who are too smal! 
to go out of doors. The exercise is to be sustained throughout by the 
teacher. She may do this by making the’ children tell the story of the 
year in replying to her skillful questions, or she may make the little re- 
marks herself, (two suggestions for which are given) but she must per- 
vade the whole with the spirit of a sympathetic leader. 

Except in the case of Teddy and Kitty, the exercise is one for the 
whole school. After they know the songs they practice it by playing it 
over as part of the regular school games. This will give even the 
“stupid” chiidren a chance to take part, and the clumsy little one, whose 
eyes shine just as brightly, but with such squeaking, heavy shoes and 
blundering arms that he is never chosen to ** speak a piece,” may be just 
as happy, if not just as graceful, a little bird as the others, and none of 
them will know why, on the last day, certain children take the parts. 

In every school-room v here the children have had-no previous kinder- 
garten training. there are to be found a few of the conscious shame-faced 
ones who, when games are first introduced, feel superior to ‘ making- 
believe,” but by serenely passing them by until they have had time to see 
that the majority,— and tne teacher,— love to fly, or hop, or dig up the 
imaginary earth with real fervor, they, too, will soon fall under the fasci- 
nation and become as eager as the rest to be a tree, or a butterfly, or a 
bit of hay in the bird-nest.) 

The school begins by singing the following words to the air 
of Helen C. Bacon's “ Sleighing Song,” printed in the Jan- 
uary, (1893,) number of Primary EDUCATION. 

The earth is softly waking,— 
Cold winds no longer blow ; 

She’s thrown aside her coverlet 
Of white and fleecy snow: 

Young Spring comes lightly following 
The steps of Winter past, 

And through the weeks has brought to us 
Bright Arbor Day at last. 


( While the school sings the last line, there enters from the 
cloak-room, a little boy and a little girl, wearing thetr hats. 
The boy carries a toy spade and the girl a watering-can,— 
empty.) 

Kitty. Where shall we plant the little trees that papa 
brought home from the woods? 

Teddy. Right here, where he dug the holes for us. 

Kitty. He said they were all little maples. 

Teddy. How pretty they will look in a row. 


(They select half a dozen children from the school and 
“plant” them in a curved line in front. The “trees” should 
keep their eyes shut, and their arms stiffly at their sides, and 
be as wooden as possible. As each tree ts “planted,’— that 
ts, brought toa certain spot by the united efforts of the chil- 
dren, as if it were a heavy load,— Kitty holds the tree iu 
place, while Teddy, putting his foot on the spade to drive it 
down into the ground, energetically digs up the imaginary 
earth, which he pretends to pour over the feet of each child, 
and afterward to pack it down with the back of the spade. 
Then Kitty picks up her water-less watering-can,—which she 
has placed on the floor while assisting Teddy,— and pretends 
to water the roots of the trees. While they are doing this the 
school sings (or recites), continuing the same air;—) 

Plant every little maple 
In earth so soft and deep ; 
Then water them so gently, 
And leave them,— fast asleep. 
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Kitty. Now we’ll go away, and let the Spring wake them 
up’ 
( They seat themselves) 
School. (continuing song.) 
The sap is stirring through the stems, 
The buds begin to grow ; 
Wake, little trees, and see how sweet 
The April breezes blow. 


(While the school sings, the trees wake. They open their 
eyes, and gently wave their arms as if they were branches. 
Then they sing to the tune of “ Lightly Row,”—) 


Where are we? 
Wake, and see ; 
In the woods we went to sleep, 
In a row 
Here we grow, 
Planted soft and deep. 

Teacher. And what do you think came next, children? 
Listen, (sof#/y,) and perhaps you can hear their wings. 

(Zen little boys and girls fly out from their seats, and fly 
about the room, waving their arms like wings, while the schoo 
sings, continuing the same air;) 

Up from the South come flying 
The birds, on happy wing, 

And choosing pretty places, 
Begin their nest-building. 

(All but two of the children fly to the back of the room, 
and then to their seats. These two,—a boy and a girl,— 
pause under the row of trees, and then fly back and forth, 
bringing back each time a child, until they have about ten. 
These, kneeling in a circle, with their arms around each 
other’s shoulders, represent a nest. While they are building 
it, the school continues song;) 

They gather sticks and bits of straw, 
To build their little nests ; 

Oh happy little maple trees, 
To have such happy guests. 

(After the nest is built, the old birds bring for little birds, 
three of the smallest children, who cuddle down in the nest. 
The music now changes to the tune of “‘ Upidee.”’ 

School. (singing.) The birdies rest with brooding wing, 

Birds. Peep-peep-peep, peep-peep-peep. 

School. Just hear the little songs they sing, 

Birds. Peep-peep-peep-peep-peep. 

School. While over them with friendship true. 

The maples bend to listen too. 

Birds. (Slowly,) Peep, peep, peep, peep. 

( School, (Softly, so not to drown the “ peep” of the 
Together . birds.) Soft and clear ;— do you hear? 
Birds, Peep-peep-peep, peep-peep-peep. 

Birds. (Slowly,) Peep, peep, peep, peep. 

Together } —. Songs so sweet and clear. 
irds, Peep-peep, peep-peep, peep. 

(The nest now opens at one side, and the mothcr ana 
Sather birds fly out, while the three little ones venture to the 
edge.) 

School. (continuing same air,) 

three, 
Peep-peep-peep, peep-peep-peep. 


And now the little birdies 


Birds. 
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School. Come, fly from out the sheltering tree ; 
Birds. Peep-peep-peep-peep-peep. 
School. Come, timid little birdlings, try ; 

You too must learn to sing and fly. 


(A few measures of the “peep” song are given here to assist the 
teacher in getting it just right— Ed.) 


Little birds, slowly and faintly : 
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Litile birds, (slowly and faintly.) 
eep, pee-eep. 

Old birds, (encouragingly.) Peep-peep-peep, peep-peep- 

eep. 

Little birds, (hopping out.) 
peep. 

Old birds. Peep-peep, peep-peep, peep. 

( They all fly around.) 

Teacher. And after they had sung and flown all summer 
till their wings were strong, the time came when they must 
fly away. 

(The school and the birds both join in the following song, 
to the tune of “ The Campbells are Coming.” The birds fly 
in and out among the trees, and the trees wave their branches 
lightly in reply.) 


Pee-eep, pee-eep, pee- 


Pee-eep, pee-eep, pee-eep, 


The summer is over and gone,— goodby, 
Away to the southland we fly, we fly, 

We thank you dear maples, as off we fly ; 
We'll see you next summer again,— goodby ! 


( They fly away to their seats.) 
School. (recites in concert ;—) 


Little empty bird-nest, left 
For winds to swing and shake you ; 
Sleep, and dream of bird-songs sweet, 
Till summer comes to wake you. 


( The nest takes places among the other children.) 
School, (recites; ) 


Sleepy little maple-trees, 
Dream of soft winds blowing ; 

Sleep, till spring-time whispers low, 
“Wake! ’Tis time for growing!” 


( The trees take their seats.) 

(Zhis ends the exercise, but to keep the Arbor Day spirit to 
the end, the following little march has beeu added, which the 
children may sing as they pass around for their hats. It is to 
the tune of “ When Johnny Comes Marching Home.” ) 


We'll sing a song of trees and flowers, 
For Arbor Day, 

Of soft green grass and gentle showers, 
For Arbor Day, 

Of daisies growing in meadows fair, 

Of clovers and buttercups everywhere ; 

And the sweet bird-songs all ringing, on 

Arbor Day. 
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April. 
(A Recitation.) 
When April one day, was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather, 
She laughed till she cried, 
And said, ‘‘ Bless you, I've tried, 
But the things will get mixed up together.” 





Little Acorn. 


(Recitation for a very little girl.) 


‘‘1’m nothiog but a little acorn, 
Not much bigger than a bee; 
But mama Oak-tree tells me that 
I will grow as big as she.— 


‘*T can’t see how — but she says some way 
I will pop out from my shell, 
A little sprout will greet the sunshine 
Starting up and down, as well. 


‘Til keep growing, bigger, higher, 
Spreadiag out wy branches wide; 
And will never stop to wonder 
Till I stand up by her side.” 


—Arbor Day Manual. 


The Story of a Leaf. 
(A Recitation.) 


Iam only a leaf. My home is one of the great trees that grow 
near the school-house. All winter I was wrapped up in a tiny 
wurm blanket, tucked in a little brown cradle, and rocked by the 
winds as they blew. 

Next fall just break off a branch of a tree, and see whether you 
cannot find a leaf-bud on it. It will look like a little brown knot. 

Break it open, and inside you will see some soft, white down; 
that is the blanket. The brown shell that you break is the 
cradle. 

Well, as I was telling you, I was rocked all winter in my cradle 
onthe branch. When the warm days came, and the soft rains 
fell, then I grew very fast indeed. I soon pushed myself out of 
my cradle, dropped my blanket, and showed my pretty green 
dress to all who came by. Oh! how glad every one was to see 
me! And herelam,so happy with my little brothers and sisters 
about me! Every morning the birds come and sing to us; the 
great sun shines upon us, and the winds fan us. 

We dance with the winds, we smile back at the bright sun, and 
make a pleasant shade for the dear bird-. Every day, happy 
laughing school children pass under our tree. 


— Rebecca D. Rickoff. 


The Popular Poplar Tree. 
(A Recitation.) 


When the great wind sets things whirling, 
And rattles the window-panes, 

And blows the dust in giants 
And dragons tossing their manes ; 

When the willows have waves like water, 
And children are shouting with giee; 

When the pines are alive and the larches,— 
Then h. rrah for you and me, 

In the tip o’ the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 

the popular poplar tree, 


Don’t talk about Jack and the beanstalk,— 
He did not climb half so high! 
And people in all their travels 
Were never so wear the sky! 
Only the swallow, a-skimming 
The storm-cloud over the lea, 
Knows how it feels to be flying — 
When the gusts come strong and free — 
In the tip o the top o’ the top o’ the tip of 
the popular poplar tree. 
— Blanche Willis Howard. 


‘¢ Plant trees, plant trees, on Arbor Day, 
Along the shadeless, dusty way ; 
Who plants a tree shall surely be 
A blessing to humanity.” 


Plant a Tree. 


Long may its branches sway 
Shelter sweet birds alway 
Long may its blossom say, 

‘ Springtide is here.’” 


A1r.—A merica. 
«* Come let us plant a tree, 
Tenderly, lovingly, 
Some heart to cheer. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































142 
_ An Arbor Day Exercise. 


By D. J. L. 


(Drawings on the blackboards of palm-leaves and a palm fan, a ban- 
ana leaf with an oriole’s nest, a group of birches with a stream and a 
birch-canoe launched on the bank, sprays of holly, orange-blossoms and 
almond-blossoms would be appropriate. Eight little girls who can speak 
well and throw life into tneir parts may be chosen to personate the trees. 
If they talk to each other, instead of into space, and add as much action 
as possible, the dialogue will be more natural and entertaining. ) 


Opening Exercises. 


(A roll-call of the whole school by the teachcr. Each pupil responds 
to his name by giving the name of some tree, shrub or flower. This in- 
troduces each one to the audience, and makes a very pleasant beginning 
if the movement is rapid and no unnecessary waiting spoils the effect. 
The teacher can select some familiar song for the next thing on the pro- 
gram. It should have an appropriateness for the occaslon.) 


(A iltle girl carrying “ pussy-willows”’ rises, and turning 
toward the pupil who is to take the part of Maple, says, ) 

Come, dear Maple. ‘The spring is really here! My buds 
have opened and I am ready for the children at last. 

(Maple joins Willow, and they walk hand in hand to the 
platform, where they take their places at one side.) 

Maple speaks to Willow. How lovely your branches are, 
— so soft and silvery ; and how glad the children always are 
to see them! I am often sorry that I cannot let them know 
as soon as you do how happy | am to have the spring come. 
They seldom notice my little buds, though they always seem 
glad to see my first leaves. 

Willow. Of course they are glad to see them! but I 
really believe they care more for your leaves in the autumn, 
when the colors have changed so beautifully. It has always 
been a sorrow to me that my leaves were not brighter in the 
fall. And then there is your maple-sap in the spring. Dear 
me, I should think that the children might be glad to see 
your first leaves come ! 

Maple. Oh, here comes the Apple! 

(Apple takes her place by Maple.) 

Apple. Yes, I have been waiting to come for a long while, 
but my buds weren’t quite ready. Now they will soon be 
open, and the children will be bringing apple-blossoms to 
their teacher. 


Maple. Aren’t you sorry to have them picked,— even 
for her? 
Apple. Well, its very strange, but I’m never quite sure 


which I do enjoy the most, giving the blossoms in the spring 
or the apples in the fall. Everyone loves the blossoms so, 
and pick them so carefully, and say such sweet things about 
them, that I am always glad to have a few of them picked. 


(Pupils in their seats recite,) 


Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings. 
When, from the orchard row, he pours. 
Its fragrance through our open doors: 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant, sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 
—The Planting of the Apple Tree. 
Apple continues. And then in the fall when the boys 
climb the trees for the fruit, and have such good times gath- 
ering it in for the winter, I almost wish that every blossom 
had ripened into an apple. 


(School recites, ) 


Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betray their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 


Willow. And here is our slender friend, the Birch, com- 
ing to see us. Everyone is always glad to see the Birch. 

(They move forward to greet Birch, Maple and Apple mak- 
ing room for her between them.) 

Birch. Thank you, I am sure I am very glad to come. 
People are very kind to me, perhaps it is because they can 
make baskets and things from my wood. 
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Maple. it is partly because you are so straight, and your 
branches are so slender and graceful. 

Apple. 1am sure it is a good deal because of your beauti- 
ful, shining bark. American children in particulr love you, 
because they know so much about the way the Indians used 
to make their canoes from your bark. Don't you remember 
the poem about the Indian boy, who lived in the forest, and 
built a canoe to go down the rive in? 


(Pupils in their seats recite) 


Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and magic, 
All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s subtle sinews, 
And it floated on the river 
Like a yellow leaf in antumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

— Hiawatha. 

(Almond joins the group of trees.) 

Almond. You don’t know how glad I am to see you. I 
have heard of you all so often, and have been so sorry that 
I could never come to live among you. ( Turning to school) 
I have sent you my nuts which was the best I could do. 

Birch. (Nodding to school.) And that was a great deal 
— but we so often wish that we could see your lovely blos- 
some in the spring, and that we could go for a visit to the 
warm, sunny countries where you live. 


(School recites,) 


“ Ah yes, the hills are white as snow, 
And cold with blasts that bite and freeze; 
But in the happy vale below 
The orange and pomegranate grow, 
And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almond trees.” 


Almond. I’m sure you would find the country just as 
lovely as the poem makes it seem. But here come two 
friends of mine, the Palm and Banana. They know all 
about the South. 

Palm. Yes indeed, and you don’t know how good it 
seems to make this little visit to the North. 

Willow (timidly.) You are not—not— the cocoanut 
palm, are you? 

Palm. Oh no, indeed! My cousin, the cocoanut, 
couldn’t come withus. Iam the fan-palm. You know the 
palm-leaf-fans,— well they are my leaves. 

Banana. Poor thing, I should think they were! It al- 
ways seems such a pity that as soon as your leaves become 
the right size, they are in danger of being cut off for fans. 

Palm. Oh, I don’t think so atall. Living in a warm 
country makes us sympathize with the people, you see. We 
are glad to make them a little cooler when we can. Anyway 
it’s better than having one’s leaves torn to tatters by the 
wind. 

Banana. ‘That just shows how we do get used to things. 
Of course I am sorry to have the little leaves torn to pieces, 
but I never think of minding about the big ones. 

Almond. ‘There is one thing you ought to be thankful 
for,— the orioles. I never see an oriole’s nest swinging from 
a banana leaf without thinking how happy the tree must be, 
to hold such a beantiful little home. 

Palm. 1 often watch them, and am always ready to give 
them as many of the long threads from my leaves as they 
need for their building. 

Maple. ‘Though we live so far apart, the birds are some- 
thing we all know about. We all hear their songs in the 
spring, and hold their nests, and watch the little ones grow 
strong. We all love the birds. 

(Pupils join in singing any bird song that they may know. 
“A Spring Song” to be found in Primary Epucation /o7 
March, 1893, would be suitable.* A little girl then steps for- 
ward ana recites the following poem.) 

“« We know a secret, just we three, 
The robin, and I, and the sweet cherry-tree; 


The bird told the tree, and the tree told me, 
And nobody knows it but just we three. 


(—* We cannot supply Primary Epucation, March, 1893. 
number will find the song appropriate.— Ev.) 


Those who have that 
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* But of course the robin knows it best, 
Because she built the — I sha’n’t tell the rest! 
And laid the three little — somethings — in it; 
I’m afraid I shall tell it every minute. 
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* But if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 
I'll try my best the secret to keep: 
But then, when the little birds fly about,— 
Then the whole secret will be out!” 
— Selected. 

(Holly walks toward other trees.) 

Abple. Oh, here comes the Holly, — the dear, bright, 
merry Christmas Holly ! 

(Holly joins the others, holding a branch of holly above her 
head., 

Holly. Be careful that my thorns do not hurt you. 

Willow. Oh, they never do! We never remember your 
thorns, except to think that they make your glossy leaves 
prettier. 

Birch. 1 know a great many things are made from your 
white wood, but it always seems to me that your red berries 
and bright leaves are the very prettiest thing we have in 
the winter. 

(Holly recites.) 

The Holly, oh, the Holly! 
Green leaf, and berry red, 


Is the plant that thrives in winter 
When all the rest are dead. 


Give me the sturdy friendship 
That will ever loyal hold, 
And give me the hardy Holly 

That dares the winter’s cold. 


Sing the Holly, and the ivy, 
And the merry Mistletoe, 
That come to us in winter, 
When the fields are white wtth snow. 
— Adapted from Alice Williams Brothers. 
(At the close of the Holly recitation the trees take their 
seats and join with the school in singing the following song.) 


Arbor Day Song. 
Air. — Auld Lang Syne. 
The winter storms have passed away, 
And springtime now is here 
With sunshine smiling all around, 
And heavens blue and clear. 
The gifts of Nature brighten earth, 
And make her garden gay; 
They give a cheery greeting bright 
On this, the Arbor Day. 


The birds with gladsome voices sing, 
Each its melcdious lay, 
And music swells each little throat 
On this, the Arbor Day. 
The trees put forth their greenest leaves 
On this, the Arbor Day, 
And welcome now the chosen tree 
Which we shall plant to-day. 
— Ellen Beauchamp. 


How to Make a Whistle. 


(Recitation for a boy, with gestures.) 


First take a, willow bough, 
Smooth, and round, and dark, 
And cut a little ring 
Just through the outside bark. 


Then tap and rap it gently 
With many a pat and pound 
To loosen up the bark, 
So it may turn around. 


Slip the bark off carefully, 
So that it will not break, 

And cut away the inside part, 
And then a mouth-piece make. 


Now put the bark all nicely back 
And in a single minute, 
Just put it to your lips 
And blow the whistle in it. 
— Selected, 
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Famous Trees. 


The ‘* Burgoyne Elm” at Albany, N. Y. This tree was planted 
on the day the British general, Burgoyne, was brought a pris- 


oner into Albany, the day after he surrendered to our army in the 
Revolutionary war. 


The Weeping Willow in Copp’s burying ground near Bunker 
Hill. This willow was grown from a branch that was taken 
from the grave of Napoleon Bonaparte, at St. Helena. 


The Ash Trees planted by General Washington at Mt. Vernon, 
Va. This is a beautiful row of immense trees, which everybody 
admires who visits the home of the Father of his Country. 


The Cary Tree, This tree was planted by Alice and Phebe 
Cary, the poet-sisters, who have written so many beautiful poems 
for children. They were planted by them when they were little 
school children on their way home from school. It is a beauti- 
ful sycamore in Ohio. 


Old ‘* Liberty Elm.” This famous tree used to stand on Buston 
Common, but was blown down in a storm. It was planted by a 
schoolmaster long before the Revolutionary war, and dedicated 
to the iiberty of the colonies. 


Washington Elm. Under the shade of this grand old elm Gen. 
Washington first took command of the colonial army in 1775. 


The William Penn Tree in Philadelphia. In that city stands a 
monument which marks the spot where once stood the tree under 
which William Penn made his famous treaty with the Indians. 


The Charter Oak. It was in an old hollow oak that the early 
colonists hid their charter to prevent its being taken from them 
by the British governor, Andros. 


(There are many other historic trees scattered all over the country 
which can be mentioned with the few given here as a suggestion of 
the way this tree-feature mav be introduced into ihe day’s exercise. 
Whatever is not understood by the children in the facts given above, 
must be explained by the teacher.—Eb.) 


Arbor Day Brevities. 


(The teacher can introduce these facts into the exercises as she sees 
fit, letting each pupil give one statement.) 

Arbor Day was started in Nebraska 22 years ago. Ex- 
Gov. Morton was the founder of it. He is now Secretary of 
Agriculture in President Cleveland’s cabinet. 


Forty-four states and territories ‘have adopted Arbor Day, and 
millions of trees are set out every year. 


The first public planting of trees in honor of the memory of 


distinguished people took place in Cincinnati, Ohio, about twelve 
years ago. 


Our country has made a great mistake in cutting down so many 
trees and spoiling our splendid forests. Trees not only make the 
earth more beautiful to look at and enjoy, but they do a great 
deal of good beside. 


Forests affect the climate of acountry. They prevent extremes 
of heat and cold, and the sudden changes in weather that spoil 
the crops. ~ 


Forests help the farmers. 


They form a wall that protects the 
growing crops. 


More rainfalls every year in the forests than in the open field. 
One tenth of this rain is caught by the leaves and held, and 
then dropped down afterwards to the earth gradually. This is 
better for the soil than if it all fell upon the earth at once. 


The carpet of leaves in the forests makes the earth there like a 
sponge, and it takes up the rains and melting snows and holds 
them and lets the moisture down into the soil, little by little. 
This spongy leaf mould keeps the earth from freezing so hard 
there so that it can take up the rain. 


Old limbs and trunks of trees and big roots that stand out on 
the surface stop the water that comes pouring down the hill- 
sides and slowly fills the springs and rivers. 


When the forests are cut down and the ground burned over, 
the leafy sponge-like mold is burned too, and the melting snows 
and rain falls rush down the hills and do great harm. 


Large roots of trees will push their way under ground and 
into rocks and make little hollow places for the water to run 
through and that keeps the springs open all the year. 


If trees are plant«d in sandy deserts, by and by good soil will 
be formed, where other things can grow. Then people can live 
in these places. 


Trees make the air purer. The leaves take the impure air 
which we breathe out. They make it over in their little cells and 
give it back to us pure air again. 


Trees give out a great deal of moisiure. A town or city with- 
out any trees would be a great deal hotter and drier in the sum- 
mer time. 





























































































































The Tree that Tried to Grow. 


One time there was a seed that wished to be a tree. It 
was fifty years ago, and more than fifty——a hundred perhaps. 

But there were great bare rocks where this little seed 
fell. Little by little, dust from a squirrel’s paw, as 
he sat upon it eating a nut, fallen leaves, crumbling and 
rotten —and perhaps the decayed shell of a nut, — made 
earth enough in the hollows of the rock for some mosses to 
grow ; and for the tough little saxifrage flowers which seem 
to thrive on the poorest fare, and look all the healthier. 

Then one by one, the mosses aud blossoms withered, and 
turned to dust; until after years and years, there was earth 
enough to make a bed for a little feathery birch seed which 
came flying along one day. 

The sun shone softly through the forest trees ; the summer 
rain pattered through the leaves upon it; and the seed felt 
wide awake and full of life. So it sent a pale-green stem up 
into the air, and a little white root down into the shallow bed 
of the earth. But you would have been surprised to see 
how much the root found to feed upon in only a handful of 
earth. 

Yes. indeed! And it sucked and sucked away with its 
little hungry mouths, till the pale-green stem became a small 
brown tree, and the roots grew tough and hard. 

So, after a great many years, there stood a tall tree as big 
round as your body, growing right upon a large rock, with 
its big roots striking into the ground on all sides of the rock 
like a queer sort of a wooden cage. 

Wasn’t this a brave little tree ? 

P —Francis Lee. 


Maple Sugar. 

Two little girls stood under a maple tree talking. 

“Let us have a party after school,” one of them said. 
“ You bring two dolls, and I’ll bring both of mine, so we can 
cut the cake of maple sugar into six even pieces.” 

“Yes, and then we can eat the doll’s parts afterward. We 
had some maple syrup for breakfast. Do you suppose they 
make maple syrup out of melted maple sugar? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You buy them both in the store. 
One comes in tin cans, and the other out of boxes.” 

The maple tree that grew so high above them. laughed 
softly to himself. What do you suppose he was thinking 
about ? 


The Happy Old Tree. 


An old apple tree — such an ugly old apple tree — grew 
in one corner of the orchard. Its trunk was gnarled and 
rough. No one loved it or cared for it, for its apples were 
small and hard. 

In the early summer the delicate white and pink blossoms 
hid its rough old limbs, and happy children stopped to pick 
its blossoms, and for a time the old tree was content. But 
when the blossoms had all spread their white wings, and had 
blown away, then indeed it was lonely and sorrowful. 

Two robins were seeking a summer home. They flew 
around and around the old tree looking at each branch and 
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hollow. “Ah! here is a snug corner for our little nest,” 
said papa robin, and the old tree held its breath while it 
waited for mamma robin to speak. It wanted so much to 
give them a home. 

“And what is better,” said the anxious mamma, “ No 
wicked boys will care to eat these apples, for it is well known 
that they are worthless, so our nest will be safe.” Poor old 
tree, it sighed deeply at hearing this ; but the robins thought 
it was the wind sighing through its branches. 

So they chose it for their home, and soon they told their 
friends of their charming house-lot, and before long the tree 
was joyous again with the song of birds. 

When the parent birds went for food, the old tree rocked 
and cherished the babies left in its care, and never did 
robins grow and thrive like those which claimed the old tree 
for their home. 


The Little Fir That Wouldn’t Stand Straight. 


On the side of a high hill lived a family of firs. 

“ Straighten up! straighten up!’’ said the father fir to 
one of the littlest ones, that was leaning to one side. 

“What difference does it make?” asked the little one 
crossly. “ Little firs don’t have to be straight!” 

The father said, “ Remember that all our family expects 
to be Christmas trees. Of course you are too young to 
understand what a Christmas tree means, but when you are 
as old as I am, you will know that it is the very best kind of 
a tree in the world.” 

But the little fir answered, “ I can straighten up if I want 
to, and I don’t care to be a Christmas tree anyway !’’ and 
year by year went by, and the little fir leaned over as much 
as ever. 

When winter came, the other firs talked so much about 
the beautiful lights and candies that they hoped to hold, that 
the little fir began to think that he would like to be a Christ- 
mas tree himself. 

At last the men came with their wagons to choose the 
nicest trees. ‘Then the little tree tried to hold its head up, 
but it could not stand straight. It had leaned over too long. 

So the men took only a few of its branches to make into 
Christmas wreaths, and left the little fir alone on the hill. 


Carl’s Star. 


For a week Carl had been watching a new star that had 
come just at bedtime to look into his window. 

“Where did the star come from? ” he asked one night as 
mamma tucked him into bed. 

*‘ From its year’s journey in the sky, Carl.” 

One night he missed his star, and he asked, “Shall I 
never see it again? Has it gone away?” 

“It shines bright and clear,” said his mamma, “ for some 
other little boy to-night. 1t has gone behind a cloud to 
teach you to wait patiently.” 


How One Tree was Planted. 


When Alice and Phoebe Cary, the two poets, who have 
written beautiful poetry that everybody loves, were little 
school girls they planted a tree. 

They were coming home from school one day, when they 
found a small tree that a farmer had thrown down beside the 
road to die. One of them picked it up and said to the 
other, “ Let us plant it.” Then they took some sticks—for 
they had nothing else to dig with — and dug out the earth, 
and planted this little forsaken tree with their tiny hands, 
and pressed the earth around it with their little feet. 

Every day they hurried to it on their way to and from 
school, to see if it was going to live. How they clapped 
their hands with delight when they saw the buds start and 
the leaves begin to form ! 

When these girls grew up to be famous women, they never 
returned to their old home in Ohio, without hunting up this 
tree they had planted, and which they loved very much. It 
grew up to be a large and beautiful sycamore. 
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The Little Pine Tree. 


*Q dear, O dear,” fretted a little Pine. 
* How I hate these needle-like leaves of mine. 
Other trees have broad, green leaves, and in 
the fall they change to such rich colors of red 
and yellow. 





If I could have made my own choice, I 
would have crowned myself with shining 
leaves that should have put to shame every 
other tree in the forest. They should have 
been broader than any other leaves, and they 
should have shone in the sun, dazzling the 
eyes of every body that looked at them. 





Then the sun sank behind the distant hills, 
and the discontented little tree went to sleep. 
And while it slept, real golden leaves — just 
what it had wished for began to bud upon its 
branches. At daybreak the leaf-buds burst 
forth, and all the trees wondered to see the 
golden beauty of this little Pine tree. 





How proud it was! All day long it shook 
its golden leaves and laughed to see them 
glisten! But at night — poor tree !—'a 
robber came; seized upon the leaves and 


carried them, everyone away. 


The little Pine tree’s joy was turned to 
sorrow. It hung its head and sighed itself to 
sleep. “Oh, if I had only wished for leaves of 
crystal glass instead of burnished gold!” 
were the last words the little tree whispered 
as she fell asleep. 


But again a wonderful thing happened ! 
Leaves of crystal glass,—just such as the 
Pine had wished for— grew and covered the 
poor little bare branches. And in the morning 
when the sun shone upon them, they sparkled 
and danced and sent out all the beautiful colors 
of the rainbow. 














“Q, this is a thousand times more beau- 
tiful! ” laughed the Pine tree. And again she 
danced and sang all day for joy. But when 
night came the wind arose; a dreadful hail- 
storm beat down upon the grove. Even the 
strong old trees bowed beneath it; and the 
little Pine’s leaves of crystal glass were 
shattered and broken in pieces. 





*O dear, O dear,” sobbed the little tree, “I 
have learned it is very foolish in me to wish 
for beauty greater than that of the trees about 
me. I will be content after this if I may have 
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leaves like those of the trees about me — just 
simple green leaves. I will not wish even for 
the silver linings that the poplar’s have.” 





Again the little tree slept. And again a 
wonderful change came upon the , leaves. 
The broken pieces of crystal glass faded away, 
and in their place, burst out a host of fresh 
green leaves, very small and pale, and very 
beautiful in the morning sun. 





The little Pine sighed a great sigh of con- 
tentment when she awoke and knew what had 
happened. “ What a foolish tree I have been, 
to suppose I should have leaves of gold or 
crystal. These are very beautiful,” she said. 





But the little Pine had not learned the 
lesson yet. For by and by a little colt came 
frisking along. “These leaves will make just 
the daintiest breakfast!” said the little colt. 
“JT like fresh green leaves. O, how sweet 
these are!” nor did he stop -until every branch 
had been stripped of its beauty. 





Then the little Pine burst into tears. She 
moaned and sobbed and rocked herself to and 
fro in her grief. “O, that I had my own 
needles back again!” she cried. “At least 
they made me no trouble. 


They were green and smooth; and some- 
times in the sunlight and with the dew upon 
them they were even beautiful. Mother Nature 
knew what was best for me after all, and I 
have been a foolish, foolish tree.” 





The little Pine cried itself to sleep that 
night; but good kind Mother Nature pitied 
her, and came and leaned over her and kissed 
her. In the morning, strange to say, when 
the little Pine awoke, then, in very truth, were 
her own dear needles safe and sound. 





Tears of joy sprang up in the little Pine’s 


heart. She gave a deep sigh of rest and con- 
tentment. Very likely if you and I had been 


there, we should have thought it was the wind 
we heard among the needles. And the tears? 
—very likely we should have called them dew- 
drops sparkling among the needles. 


“If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning with the needles of the pines ; 
They are so long and slender, and somewhere in full view, 
She has her threads of cobweb, and a thimble made of dew.”” 























































































































MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD. 


THE KINDERGARTEN BLACKBOARD. By Mar- 
ion Mackenzie. All teachers of little children, 
whether kindergarten or primary, know the 
benefits of blackboard i lustration in their 
work, and they also know that the great 
majority of teachers shrink from undertaking 
this black-board sketching before the chil- 
dren. It is to assist these timid teachers in 
such work that this book js sent out by the 
Milton Bradley Co., who are ever on the alert 
to find something new to help teachers. 
There ia a long, delightfol introduction by 
Constance Mackenzie, Supervisor of Kinder- 
gartens in Philadelphia, that will be enjoyed 
for itself alone. It is a most fascinating des- 
cription of a visit to a kindergarten and what 
they found upon the blackboards there; to 
read it will inspire a teacher to begin sketch- 
ing if she never did before. There is also a 
page of clear directions in detail by the same 
writer, as to the best way to reprodece the 
many figures upon the 22 plates which make 
up the contents of the book. The size of these 
plates (14 x 104 inches) allows of five figures 
upon a page, all adapted to the needs of the 
smallest children. The tlackboard drawing 
of the object is simplified and present d in a 
clear, attr: ctive manner, that must commend 
it to every tercher. The book is handsomely 
bound in red, and will be a rich possess!on to 
all teachers of little children. 


C. W. BARDE#N, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PESTALOZZI — HIs AIM AND WORK. By Baron 
Roger de Guimps. Translated by Margaret 
Crombie. 


THE LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS, by S. S. Laurie. Reading 
Chlicle Ejition. 


The putlication of the lives of these cele- 
brated educational 1: efoi mers a3 a part of the 
Standard Teachers’ Litrary puts them within 
the reach of every teacher. To most teachers 
the names of these grand o)d pioneers in ped- 
agogical reform, are familiar only in a sort of 
legendary, traditional way, that does not con- 
nect itself with the educational movement of 
the present day. They do not own any bio- 
graphical sketches of their lives and labors 
and have not that sympathy with their early 
struggles that alone 1esults trom personal 
study of their work. Small salaries that do 
not allow of a pedagogical library wi'l be 
given as a reason for not having these books 
in pergonal possession. Their appearance in 
the Standard Library torm removes this objec- 
tion and makes it easy for any corps of teach- 
ers to form a reading circle for commcn study 
of the early revolutionary period in education 
when these men led the crusade against dead 
forms. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 

TOWN GEOLOGY. By Charles Kingsley. 239 
pages. 

This is another addition to that list of de- 
lightful books known as Macmillan’s School 
Library. These lectures by Chas. Kingsley are 
too well known to need any rraise, and their 
appearance in this form for the use of schools 
will be welcomed by teachers who are seeking 
for he)p in the absorbing science work in the 
echools at the present time. Their contents 
are as follows: 1. The Soil of the Field. 2. 
The Pebbles in the Street. 3. The Stones in 
the Wall. 4. The Coal in the Fire. 5. The 
Lime in the Mortar. 6. The Slates on the Roof. 
The auther gives the true secret of science 
study when he says, “No amount of book 
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learning will make a man a scientific man; 
nothing but:patient observation, and quiet and 
fair thought over what he has observed. He 
must go out for himself, see for himself, com- 
pare and judge for himself,in the field, the 
quarry,the cutting.” This book, as interesting 
tothe student as a story, cannot fail to lecd him 
on to this individual search into nature’s se- 
crets,by sharpened observation and the de- 


light of personal discovery. 


WESTWARD Ho! 
pages. 

Macmillan’s School Library is enriched by the 
addition of another standard English book. 
In their edition of “ Westward Ho,” which, in 
its original form, is far too large and heavy 
for school-room use, they have abridged largely 
but by no means is the st}le or the complete- 
ness lost. A valuable pedagogical feature of 
this book is the explanatory vocabulary at the 
close of each chapter, in which all unusual 
terms, historical references, provincialisms, 
etc., are fully explained. These books are in 
clear, plain type, and in strong cloth covers. 


By Charles Kingsley. 252 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


WHITTIER CARDS. By I. E. Viets Paige. 


The growing conviction that our children 
are not taught what to read in school, after 
they have been taught how to read, has led to 
the introduction of literature into ail grades 
of school work. In the primary classes little 
children are becoming familiar with the lives 
and personal habits of the best authors as a 
preparation for the future when they shall be 
able to read them for themselves. Among 
these authors none are more popular than 
Jobn G. Whittier. The Whittier Cards, giving 
a simple account of the childhood and boy- 
hood of this good poet, are designed to meet 
the need of such reading in the primary grades. 
The language is simple, within the range of 
the vocabulary of the smallest children, and 
the style is pleasing and full of interest. These 
cards are neatly printed in large clear type on 
tinted cardboard. The set contains eighteen 
cards, 74 X 5 in. in size, with explanations by 
the author of the manner in which they were 
first used in her own school room. 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO. 
FIRST SCIENCE REAVER. By L. Mal Nelson. 


In large, clear type, this Science Reader pre- 
sents fresh new reading for the little folks. 
The lessons are srranged in seasons, and the 
subjects are within the limits of any child's 
observation and experience. There are stories 
of leaves, birds and seeds, and common ani- 
mals both domestic and wild. The book 
closes with pleasant little stories of Thanks- 
giving, of snow and frost and last of all a story 
of Jack Frost himself. Throughout, the book 
is generously supplied with original illustra- 
tions. 


EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., BOSTON. 


ZEsoP’s FABLES, VOL. II. To those teachers 
who have used Vol. I of Zsop's Fables the 
announcement of a second volume will be 
welcome; and to say that this second volume 
is like the first in style and contents will be 
svfficient recommendation. To those who 
have not seen Vol. I, a rare treat is in store in 
these two Zsop’s prepared especially for the 
schoolroom, in large primer type on heavy 
paper, with new and original illustrations. 
The fabies are wholly rewritten, leaving no 
trace of the stiff, constrained translation 
construction which mars the natvuraloess of 
the many sop readers already befo:ie the 
public. The style throughout is conversa- 
tional; which, as any practical teacher knows, 
is an inspiration and help to the child in oral 
reading. As they stand, Vols. I and II of 
£sop’s Fables are perfect reading books. For 
the use of those teachers who still prefer it, 
the hard words are arranged at the head of 
each lesson. In every way the books are 
echoolroom readers. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Faliy Illus. 
Bds. Price, 30 cents. 

The object of this little book is to give to the 
young pupil every possib!e aid in obtaining a 
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clear comprehension of the fundamental prin~ 
ciples of this important study. In carrying 
out the scheme several novel features have 
been introduced. 

The first section of the book is occupied with 
the subject of Direction, a precise and clear 
knowledge of which forms the basis of all 
geographical<«ducation. The pupilis taught 
to recognize the cardinal points with facility 
by means of natural phenomena, such as the 
r sirg and setting of the sun, by east shadows 
from objects natural and artificial, by the 
polar star, and the compass-card. Each step 
is made clear, interesting and easy to be 
underatood by pictorial ‘llustrations. 

The second section deals with Maps. It is 
quite obvious that unless the pupil cleariy un- 
derstands wheat a map is, and how it comes 
about thatthe markings upon it reprer ent cer- 
tain natural featcres, he must grope in the 
dark. The method employ:d here is as fol- 
lows, and has proved to be very successful in 
class teaching. Beginning with familiar illus- 
trations in perspective, the pupil is first 
shown the difference between a picture of an 
object and a plan of the same object. This is 
followed by such illu:trat.ons as a picture of 
a schoolroom anda plan ot the same apart- 
ment — the picture of a village and the plan 
ofavillauge. Other illustrations follow: and 
thus the pupil is presumed to be prepared to 
comprehend the up building of a map, which 
is shown by a series of pictures and diagrams. 


— Elvira Carver of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, among many others, wri:es: 

“THE FAIRYLAND OF FLOWERS is the best 
book for children on the subject of botany, 
thatl have ever seen. The author must have 
a genius for teaching. She could not other- 
wise, in so delightful a fashion, bring s> much 
information and of such a kind within the 
comprehension of children. Inthe hands of a 
poor teacher, the book will almost do the 
teacher’s work, and in the hands of a good 
one, supplemented by the flowers, can but 
accomplish wonders. A teacner cannot look 
it. over without longing to take ho'd of it with 
the little people.” 


—Mr. William 0O. Stoddard, author ot 
“Crowded out o’ Crofield’’“ Little Smoke’’“The 
Battle of New York,” etc., is at his best in his 
new story for boys and girls entitled ‘On the 
Old Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the 
Iroquois,” which will be published immedi- 
ately by D. Appleton & Co. He describes the 
vicissitudes of the settlers in western New 
York, which was the frontier of a hundred 
years ago; and homely yet adventurous life 
at Plum Hollow Fort; the plottings of the 
Iroquois, thei: assemblage in the great Coun- 
cil House, and ‘their final desperate raid. A 
boy isthe hero of the book, although a girl 
plays a prominent part, and every American 
boy and girl should read it forits historical 
as well as for its romantic interest. Mr. H. D. 
Murpby has provided spirited illustrations. 

A new and uniform edition of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s popular books will be published this 
year in specially designed bindings, with 
introductions by the author. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons import Prof. 
Gouin’s “ First Lesson in French,” which has 
two parts, a model lesson to illustrate his 
“Art of Teaching and Studying Languages,” 
and explanations of his method and its ad- 
vantages. The book attacks the common 
language lesson fiercely and is highly inter- 
esting for any language teacher. It has 
aroused a great deal of discussion. Price, 
90 cents. 





We purchased some time ago,a set of the 
“ History Stories’ and I think I can safely say 
my pupils of ten and eleven years, now know 
more of history than did those of fourteen for- 
merly. [do not think their equal can be found 
for teaching patriotism. 

The “ Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book” is 
just what I have been looking for; to aid me 
in interesting my pupils in the common ob- 
ects about us. 

MARY E. ROBERTs, 


Portage Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 











